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Lditortal Comment 


HENCE come controllers? What is the back- 

ground, the training, and experience, of the 
men who are successfully filling these important 
posts in the modern business setup ? 

Two principal sources are first to come to mind 
when these questions are asked. First, the ranks of 
employees of the business concerns themselves; and 
second, the ranks of public accountants. These 
sources are indicated by the records of experience 
and training of the several hundred members of THE 
CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 

The route to a controllership through the various 
stages of employment in the business concern has 
been followed by a large proportion of the control- 
lers who are in harness to-day. The Controllers In- 
stitute numbers among its members men who have 
spent many years in the employment of the concerns 
whose interests they are conserving as controllers— 
men who have devoted their entire careers to train- 
ing themselves as controllers. 

As to the second route to a controllership, these 
positions are regarded by many public accountants 
as their goal, their reward for good service and con- 
stant study of the problems of business. Public ac- 
counting firms frequently are in a position to recom- 
mend to their clients first, that the need exists for a 
controller to insure successful conduct of a business; 


and second, some particularly well equipped and 
successful public accountant who may have out- 
grown the field in which he is engaged, and pre- 
pared himself by special study to handle the prob- 
lems of a controller. The step up to a controller's 
position and status is in many instances a very ear- 
nestly sought advancement, which is highly prized. 
To his equipment as an accountant, auditor, and 
business adviser, the public accountant newly ad- 
vanced to a controllership must add many other at- 
tainments and abilities. An entirely different point 
of view and approach to his work must be brought 
to bear by a controller than those of a public ac- 
countant. 

The drafting of public accountants for controller- 
ship positions indicates that there has been a short- 
age of qualified controllers, trained in the old 
school. It is the belief of many that in the near fu- 
ture there will be many more calls for qualified con- 
trollers than in the past. 

Schools and schooling alone cannot produce con- 
trollers. Experience and judgment, in addition to 
training, are needed. Men do not become control- 
lers in their youth—a significant fact. Leaders in this 
field are giving much thought to this problem of 
where capable men are to come from to take up the 
volume of controllership work which looms ahead. 
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Shaw-Walker presents 


Money-Saving Opportunities 


to the Controllers of America 


ha the past five years controllers have found new, and in some cases unsuspected, places 
to make substantial savings in office operating costs. How many of the following 
have you checked over lately: 


Rent saving opportunity in office rearrangement 

Saving of time and money in faster filing 

Improved efficiency of employes through new equipment 
Elimination of costly errors by more accurate accounting system 
Protection of vital records with insulated equipment 

Better customer relations with accurate sales record handling 


These money-saving methods mean dollars and cents to your business—in operating 
economies or in increased profits. 

For your convenience we have tried to classify the above money-saving methods in 
terms of the specific services that Shaw-Walker is prepared to render to your organization, 
absolutely free of charge and without obligation. 


WHICH SERVICES CAN YOU USE? 

SURVEY OF FILING SysTEM. The company, through one of its trained staff, comes 
into your office to observe filing methods in use. This man submits a complete report 
to you, stating the condition of your filing department together with his suggestions for 
making it more efficient. Almost invariably he is able to suggest ways of saving money, 
either by speeding up your filing system or eliminating unnecessary steps. Often he is 
able to increase the speed of filing with the same force, or, as an alternative, reduce the 
filing staff without sacrificing efficiency. 

SuRVEY OF ACCOUNTING METHODS. In similar manner, a complete survey is made of 
the accounting methods in use in your organization, and a report submitted. Contact with 
the best accounting practices in many fields enables our men to suggest ways of simplify- 
ing and eliminating errors from accounting. 

SURVEY OF SALES RECORDS. Newer methods, simple to operate, frequently solve the 
puzzling problem of handling sales records. Our trained men in this field are constantly 
observing the best methods, and can usually suggest ways of speeding the flow of in- 
coming orders through the office and of automatic follow-ups at the proper intervals. 
Elimination of error and duplication of work in this department represents a direct saving 
in office overhead. 

SURVEY OF OFFICE ARRANGEMENT. Members of our organization are trained in the 
proper layout of offices. Advantages of correct arrangement lie in increased efficiency of 
workers, smoother and faster flow of work in logical steps, saving of time and energy, 
and a more efficient use of floor space. Often a few changes in office arrangement will 
bring results in the form of lower office overhead. 

Controllers interested in reducing office expenses can draw upon our broad background, 
based on 35 years of successful Built Likea that are available for the asking, 
experience in the field of office Skyscraper” just drop a note (or telephone Van- 
operation. To take advantage of the derbilt 3-1100) and ask a Shaw- 
money-saving ideas and methods Walker representative to call. 





GHAW-WALKER 








HELP WITH YOUR 
ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS 

We believe controllers 
will be interested to know 
that the Shaw-Walker Co. 
has been selected by several 
state authorities to advise 
and install accounting meth- 
ods for handling the details 
of Sales Tax collections. 
With the problem of con- 
stantly changing regulations 
involving the handling of 
records for federal and mu- 


nicipal taxes, call on Shaw- 


Walker. 


FIRE PROTECTION FOR 
YOUR VALUABLE 


RECORDS 

Fire Insurance cannot pro- 
tect you against the loss of 
records vital to your busi- 
ness. The best method of 
guarding against such irrep- 
arable loss is the use of 
certified insulated equipment 
in housing your most valu- 
able papers. This represents 
an indirect money-saving 
method that you should not 
overlook, particularly where 
the loss of certain records 
would seriously jeopardize 
your business. If you are 
interested the Shaw-Walker 
man will be glad to present 


further details. 


Chrysler Building, New York 
Branches in all Principal Cities 




















Vast Machinery Must Be Set Up To 
Handle Unemployment Insurance 


Provisions of Proposed Federal Measure and of Various Forms 
of State Laws Described by 'T. E. SHEARER—More Bureaus, 
Registrations, Investigators, Reports by Companies, Authon- 
ties To Pass on Disputed Cases, To Be Required in Short Time. 


A problem for employers, and 
more responsibilities for con- 
trollers, are presented by the coming 
unemployment insurance measures 
which now seem likely to be enacted 
by the Congress and by the various 
state legislatures. What unemploy- 
ment insurance is, and the vast ma- 
chinery which must be set up to ad- 
minister it, were described in a paper 
presented before THE NEw YORK 
CONTROL, of THE CONTROLLERS IN- 
STITUTE OF AMERICA, on March 28, 
by one of the men in this country who 
are best informed on that subject, MR. 
THoMAS E. SHEARER, editor of the 
Labor and Unemployment Service of 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. Mr. Shearer was 
formerly assistant professor of political 
science at Pennsylvania State College. 
Events were moving rapidly when 
Mr. Shearer presented his paper, and 
some additional enactments of laws 
may have taken place by the time this 
article, which is the substance of Mr. 
Shearer's address, appears in print. 
The subject is one which employers 
of labor must study carefully, and be 


prepared to meet. —THE Epiror. 


Unemployment insurance has not 
passed out of the experimental stages, 
but it is no longer a mere academic 
question in the United States. Unem- 
ployment insurance has become a fact. 

Wisconsin has had almost a year’s 
experience with a compulsory law. 
More than $400,000 is being paid into 
the reserve fund in that state every 
month. Utah and Washington have 
just enacted laws providing for insur- 
ance, and the chances are quite favor- 
able that the bill which recently passed 


the New York Assembly will become 
a law before the legislature adjourns. 
The House Committee at Washington 
is ready to report out the Federal 
Economic Security Bill for immediate 
consideration by the House. Other 
States will act just as soon as the 
Federal bill has been passed. 

We need not surmise, therefore, 
about what would happen if we had 
unemployment insurance. We have it! 
The question now is, what can we ex- 
pect from it. What will it mean to the 
employers and the employees in the 
United States ? 

Almost everyone is generally famil- 
iar with the principles of unemploy- 
ment insurance, the principles by which 
a reserve fund is accumulated by regu- 
lar contributions, and by which benefits 
are paid to unemployed workers from 
this fund. I do think it is important, 
however, to emphasize certain charac- 
teristics of job insurance. In the first 
place, there must be no misunderstand- 
ing about what it will do and what it 
will not do. No one has any hopes 
that this one device will be sufficient 
to prevent unemployment or to pro- 
tect adequately the worker in times of 
depression unemployment. It may aid 
in the prevention of unemployment 
and it will undoubtedly serve as a 
buffer against this burden during a 
prolonged depression. But it is no 
cure; it is no panacea, and we have not 
solved the problem of unemployment 
when we have established a program 
for reserve or compensation. 

Furthermore, unemployment insur- 
ance must be distinguished from un- 
employment relief. It is not only neces- 
sary to appreciate that there is a 


difference, but it is necessary to see 
that these two wholly different prin- 
ciples are never confused. When 
confusion does arise, unemployment 
insurance as such is doomed. Unem- 
ployment insurance is based on the 
principle that payments are made to 
unemployed workers because a fund 
has been created for that purpose, 
and, unless there is money in the fund, 
no benefits are paid. 

On the other hand, relief is the 
plan of taking care of unemployed 
persons because they need assistance, 
and not because they have any legal 
right to such aid, or because any fund 
has been accumulated for that purpose. 


Protection Inadequate 

The danger of confusion between 
these two matters arises because we 
cannot afford to buy as much unem- 
ployment insurance protection as we 
really need. We cannot require em- 
ployers to make large enough con- 
tributions to insure the worker his 
regular salary when he loses his job 
any more than any one of us can afford 
to buy as much life insurance as we 
need to carry on our incomes if we 
should die. But just as the life insur- 
ance we can afford to carry will help 
to relieve the burden in case of death, 
so will unemployment insurance offer 
considerable assistance in the event of 
unemployment. 

What every citizen will have to 
guard against will be the temptation 
to use government appropriations to 
supplement the unemployment reserve 
funds which are created by regular 
contributions. Once the principle of 
trying to support an unemployment in- 
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surance fund by government appro- 
priations has been established, it is 
difficult to draw any reasonable line. 
Pressure will be brought to bear on 
the political representatives to keep 
paying benefits although the reserve 
fund has been exhausted. The laws 
which have been enacted specifically 
provide that benefits are payable only 
so long as there is money in the re- 
serve fund, but, of course, it is always 
possible to change the law. That is 
what every right-minded citizen must 
resist. The mingling of these two— 
relief and insurance—has been one of 
the biggest stumbling blocks in the 
way of the administration of a sound 
plan in every country which has 
adopted insurance. It was the pressure 
to confuse the two that precipitated 
one of the recent major crises in Great 
Britain. The distinction must be pre- 
served if unemployment insurance is 
to work. 


Two Types of Plans 

Considering unemployment insur- 
ance more specifically, there are two 
distinct types of plans, and both of 
them are going to be tried in the 
United States. Wisconsin has adopted 
a plan of unemployment reserves 
which provides that a separate account 
will be kept for each employer. His 
payments are separately recorded, and 
the benefits to his employees are 
charged to his account. When that 
account is exhausted, the benefits to his 
employees cease. 

As contrasted with the Wisconsin 
plan is the Ohio plan—so-called be- 
cause it was first proposed in the 
United States by the Ohio investigat- 
ing commission. Under this plan, the 
employer's contributions are not re- 
corded separately but all money is 
paid into the central fund. When an 
employee loses his job, he receives 
benefits from the central pool without 
regard to the amount which has been 
contributed by his employer. The 
Washington and New York laws pro- 
vide for the pooled-fund or Ohio plan, 
and the Utah law is patterned after the 
Wisconsin plan. The Federal (Wag- 
ner-Lewis) bill permits the establish- 
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ment of either type of plan (although 
there is some indication that amend- 
ments may be added to permit only 
the pooled-fund plan). 

The advantages of one of these 
plans as compared with the other de- 
pend upon one’s point of view. The 
advocates of the pooled-fund idea 
maintain that the burden should be 
distributed in much the same way that 
the burden of ordinary insurance is 
distributed. They insist that the poorer 
risks must be carried by the better 
risks in much the same way as auto- 
mobile insurance forces the good 
driver to pay premiums which take 
into account the losses incurred by 
drivers who have numerous accidents. 

On the other hand, those who favor 
the Wisconsin plan insist that an em- 
ployer with a good record should not 
be obliged to support the employees 
of companies with poor employment 
records. They insist that each em- 
ployer’s account should be kept sep- 
arately and when that account has 
reached a certain point, the rate of 
tax should be reduced. The employer 
with little unemployment, therefore, 
would soon build up his fund since 
there would be few withdrawals. His 
rate, therefore, could be reduced. This 
reduction is necessary, it is contended, 
in order to induce each employer to 
reduce his unemployment to an ab- 
solute minimum. 


New York’s Plan a Combination 


New York has tried to adopt the de- 
sirable features of both plans by pro- 
viding for a pooled-fund, and then, at 
the end of three years, a reduction in 
the rate will be allowed for those com- 
panies with a, minimum amount of 
unemployment. The matter of the rate 
reductions will be considered more 
fully a little later. 

Each of these state laws, of course, 
has been designed to fit in with the 
Wagner-Lewis bill. This Federal bill, 
in addition to its provisions for unem- 
ployment insurance, covers the subjects 
of old age annuities and old age 
pensions. As for the pensions, the bill 
simply provides for appropriations to 
the states out of the ordinary revenues 


of Federal government. The States are 
to match these appropriations and will 
distribute the money to aged persons. 

The annuities, on the other hand, 
are to be supported by a specific pay- 
roll tax which will ultimately reach a 
total of 5 per cent., half of which will 
be paid by the employer and half by 
the employee. This tax is to be paid 
for every employee whose earnings 
are less than $250 a month. The whole 
plan of the old age provisions is that 
ultimately almost every needy person 
above the age of 65 will be taken care 
of by the annuities plan, but, until 
sufficient contributions have been made 
to entitle each one to a reasonable 
amount, the direct pension will be 
necessary. The pension plans will be 
administered entirely by the states with 
the Federal government fixing certain 
general standards for the state laws. 
The annuities, however, will be han- 
dled by the national government. 


Federal Bill Encourages State Laws 

As for unemployment insurance, the 
Wagner-Lewis bill attempts to encour- 
age the establishment of state laws. 
That purpose is accomplished in the 
following manner. A federal tax of 
3 per cent. (although the rate during 
the first two years is dependent on the 
Federal Reserve is industrial index) is 
levied on the payroll of every employer 
of four or more persons. But, the bill 
provides, if a state has enacted an un- 
employment insurance law ‘which re- 
quires contributions to a state fund by 
the employer, he may credit against the 
tax due to the Federal government 90 
per cent. of the amount he has paid to 
the state. 

For instance, suppose the employer 
has a payroll of $20,000. His federal 
tax would be $600 a year. If the state 
has no law, the money would be paid 
into the Federal treasury and used for 
general governmental expenses. It 
would not be used for insurance, for 
there is to be no Federal unemploy- 
ment insurance. If the employer's state 
does have a law, he will be required to 
pay to the state fund 3 per cent. of his 
payroll. When he comes to pay his 
federal tax, however, he can credit 
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against it 90 per cent. of the $600 
which he has already paid to the state, 
or $540. His total payment, therefore, 
would be $660—$600 to the state and 
$60 to the federal government. Such 
an arrangement will make it necessary 
for each state to have a law in order 
to keep that money at home and to 
make sure that it will be used for the 
relief of unemployment in that state. 

This represents the extent to which 
the Federal government is attempting 
to establish unemployment insurance. 
The remainder of the details, beyond 
certain general standards which are re- 
quired, are left to the state. In general, 
all the laws in the United States are 
similar in their details (except certain 
matters under the Wisconsin law 
which will have to be amended in 
order to have that law meet the federal 
requirements) and I shall use the New 
York bill, therefore, as a basis for the 
remainder of the discussion. 

Although the Utah and Washington 
laws will become operative only when 
federal legislation is enacted, the New 
York bill now provides that it will 
become operative regardless of Con- 
gressional action. The tax will be due 
and payable on and after January 1, 
1936, and the rate will be 3 per cent. 
after the first two years. 


What Payroll To Be Used? 

One very important question is, 
what payroll is to be used as the basis 
for computing the tax. All remunera- 
tion (including commissions, bonuses, 
wages, salaries, and the like) which is 
paid to employees is to be included. 
All employees are to be included ex- 
cept farm laborers, minor children, and 
spouses of employers, and those, other 
than manual laborers, who receive 
more than $2,500 a year or more than 
$50 a month. The Wagner-Lewis bill 
as amended by the House Committee, 
excludes in addition casual workers, 
domestics, and employees of non- 
profit institutions. 

As suggested before, this New York 
bill authorizes a reduction in the rate 
of contributions for those employers 
who have had a small amount of un- 
employment. That is, an employer who 
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during the first three years in which 
the law is operative has had relatively 
little unemployment, is to be re- 
warded, and the rate for him may be 
reduced to as low as 1 per cent. On 
the other hand that is going to mean 
undoubtedly that the employer who, 
during those same years, has had a 
poor employment record, is going to 
be penalized. His rate of contribution 
undoubtedly will be increased. This 
reduction is especially important be- 
cause the Wagner-Lewis bill allows an 
employer whose rate of contribution 
to the state has been reduced, to ob- 
tain, against the federal tax, the same 
credit as though his rate had never 
been reduced. Thus in New York, 
where the normal rate is to be 3 per 
cent., some employers after three years 
may pay only 1 per cent. But against 
the Federal tax they can receive a 
credit just as though they had actually 
paid 3 per cent. into the state fund. 

If the hypothetical employer we con- 
sidered before obtains a reduction in 
the rate to 1 per cent. he would ac- 
tually pay only $200 into the state 
fund, but he would get credit against 
the Federal tax as though he had paid 
the full 3 per cent., or $600. His actual 
payment under the reduced rate would 
be only $260—$200 to the state and 
$60 to the federal government, or a 
difference of $400 as compared with 
the amount he would have to pay 
under the normal rate. 


This reduction in contributions is - 


something of real importance for every 
employer. It means that, where there 
has always been some incentive to cut 
down on labor turnover, now there is 
a real incentive to reduce the turnover 
to an absolute minimum. Stabilization 
in employment and in production 
levels has always been profitable, but 
it has always been a little difficult to 
set the profit down in dollar and cents. 
Under this new law one can actually 
see the dollars which will be saved by 
a reduction in turnover. Of course a 
certain amount of hiring and laying- 
off is necessary in any business, but 
every company will want to have as 
little of this as possible. 

I have talked to a number of em- 
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ployers who are under the Wisconsin 
law, and almost every one of them was 
able to effect some changes or is study- 
ing his problem to determine what 
changes can be made to effect a higher 
degree of stabilization. A number of 
companies which previously had felt 
no need to pursue any different prac- 
tice than to hire and fire in the same 
manner as their orders came in, have 
found it necessary to even out their 
production schedule. It is surprising 
to learn of the stabilization which ac- 
tually has been possible. Every com- 
pany, no matter how thoroughly it has 
gone over this matter before, is going 
to find it necessary to make another 
study of its production schedule. 

No one can draw up any general 
rules as to how each company can 
stabilize its production. That is each 
employer's particular problem. I can 
tell you, though, that you will find it 
profitable under these unemployment 
insurance laws to be sure that every- 
thing possible is done. 


Where Is Burden To Rest? 


Another question to be answered by 
every employer is, how is this unem- 
ployment insurance and old age annu- 
ity tax to be borne. Certainly no one 
will want to pay it himself if it can 
be avoided. By each of the laws so far 
enacted the employee can not agree to 
absorb it, and it can not be taken out 
of his pay. It can, therefore, either 
come out of profits (or added to 
losses if present conditions continue), 
ot be added to the selling price. This 
last solution I have no doubt will be 
the answer whenever it is possible. 
But despite the belief of some people 
to the contrary, it is not always a sim- 
ple matter to raise the selling price to 
absorb additional taxes. Whether this 
can be done will depend to a large 
extent upon the position of each com- 
pany. One thing is certain however, 
the prices of a great many commodities 
and services are going to increase, and 
those inevitable increases should be 
taken into account by every company 
in preparing future budgets and future 
sales programs. 

Another problem with which every 
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fiscal officer is going to be faced is 
that involving the matter of records 
and record-keeping. What changes 
will be necessary in the records of any 
company is very largely an individual 
problem. The employment records 
which it will be necessary to keep will 
depend largely upon what records are 
already kept. Although no extensive 
changes will be required at first, it 
will require the preparation of monthly 
statements to the state, and these state- 
ments will require certain data. 

Certainly you will want available a 
complete payroll record showing the 
total payments to each employee. It 
will be necessary to have a record 
available in such form as will enable 
the persons preparing the statements 
for the government to take off the 
necessary data easily. I appreciate that 
most employers keep a personnel rec- 
ord now, but in many cases the records 
are not in such form as to make con- 
venient the preparation of the neces- 
sary tax reports. Some alteration will 
be necessary in those cases. A number 
of companies under the Wisconsin law 
have had to develop new forms. Again 
I suggest that each company will have 
to determine for itself what its own 
problem is under the law. 

When benefits become payable more 
complete records will be necessary be- 
cause more extensive information will 
be called for. What information will 
be required will be suggested by a 
brief analysis of the manner in which 
benefits will be paid. In the first place, 
it is important to understand that no 
unemployed person is to receive an in- 
definite amount of benefits. In the 
New York bill, the limitations are 
fixed as follows: The rate of benefits 
is 50 per cent. of the average weekly 
wage with a minimum of $5 and a 
maximum of $15. In order to receive 
these benefits the person must be 
totaliy unemployed, that is, without 
any remunerative employment. 

Benefits are limited by two stand- 
ards. First, an individual receives bene- 
fits on a ratio of one week of benefits 
for each 15 days of employment dur- 
ing the preceding 52 weeks. Second, 
the employee, in any consecutive 52 
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weeks, is entitled to a maximum of 
benefits equaling 16 times the amount 
of benefits for one week. 

Thus, if he should receive the maxi- 
mum benefits possible and for the 
maximum period he would never re- 
ceive more than $240 ($15 x 16) in 
any consecutive 52 weeks. This illus- 
trates, better than anything else that I 
have stated, that unemployment insur- 
ance is only an aid in times of un- 
employment. There is little question 
that any one will prefer to remain 
unemployed and_ receive _ benefits, 
rather than work. Also it must be 
kept in mind that benefits are payable 
only to those persons who have been 
employed during the preceding year. 
In addition, an employee is entitled to 
benefits only after he has been unem- 
ployed for three weeks prior to the 
payment of benefits. Also, an em- 
ployee is required to register at an 
employment office and report regularly 
in order to receive benefits; and he 
must be willing to work and to accept 
suitable work when offered him by the 
employment office. 

This matter of benefits leads to my 
final word. It is a matter which does 
not concern you so much as representa- 
tives of business organizations as it 
will concern you as citizens. Unem- 
ployment insurance is designed to cor- 
rect some of the deficiencies of our 
economic organization. I believe most 
sincerely that it will if—and that “if” 
is important—the program is admin- 
istered properly. The administration of 
the law in New York is to be entrusted 
to the Labor Commissioner and there 
is provision for the creation of another 
agency—the Advisory Council. This 
council is composed of representatives 
of employers, of employees, and of 
the general public. I have no doubt 
that this council will be extremely use- 
ful in advising with the Commissioner 
and with the legislature, in making 
studies and recommendations, and in 
reflecting the sentiment of those af- 
fected by the legislation. But the fate 
of unemployment insurance in the 
United States does not rest so much 
on those who will direct the policies 
of the administration as it will-rest 


on those who will be actively engaged 
in carrying out these policies. 

Can you visualize what it will mean 
to have several million unemployed 
persons to be registered, and accounted 
for. Can you visualize that task of 
keeping the governmental records for 
this program? Can you imagine what 
the burden is going to be in seeing that 
every unemployed worker is registered, 
that he reports regularly, that a careful 
check-up is made to see that he is 
actually unemployed, and that he 
makes an effort to secure employment ? 
Do you realize what it will mean to 
have several million claims for bene- 
fits which will have to be investigated ? 
All of this and more represents the 
administrative task which confronts 
the state governments. 

In addition there is going to be the 
problem of adjudicating properly and 
fairly the contested claims for benefits. 
The magnitude of this task is indicated 
by some figures from Great Britain; 
and you must remember that a much 
smaller number of workers are in- 
volved there than will be covered by 
unemployment insurance in the United 
States. In one year alone, 24,000 con- 
tested claims were decided by the final 
adjudicating agency. I think I do not 
understate the matter when I say that 
no greater challenge has ever been of- 
fered to the state governments than this 
problem of unemployment insurance. 

I do not say this desparingly. I say 
it hopefully, for I hope we can de- 
velop a governmental administrative 
personnel which is capable of handling 
this task. I know that it can be done, 
for it has been done in England and 
in other countries. Whether it can be 
done in the United States will de- 
pend upon whether we can set up an 
administrative personnel which will 
conscientiously, honestly, and capably 
administer this program. It will require 
the utmost cooperation between the 
individual citizens, and especially the 
representatives of business organiza- 
tions, and the government. 

I firmly believe that a sound pro- 
gram for unemployment insurance 
will aid in the maintenance of stable 


(Continued on page 104) 
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Let Dollar Price of Gold Ge Wherever 
World Forces May Drive It 


Such Policy Would Permit Absolute Control of Price Level 
of Basic Commodities, Says Ean. Harpinc, Advisory Member 
of Committee for the ‘Nation, in Address to Controllers in 
Boston—Dollar Devaluation May Avoid Runaway Inflation. 


HIS subject of price raising and 

inflation, and the accompanying 
problem of how to handle our mone- 
tary system, are approached from the 
economic, rather than from the polit- 
ical, point of view by members of 
THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, and by Mr. HARDING, the 
author of this article. MR. HARDING is 
an advisory member of the Committee 
for the Nation. That committee 
strongly advocates a managed cur- 
rency, as a permanent policy as well 
as a recovery measure, and it is in that 
vein that Mr. HARDING writes. The 
views expressed here must be recog- 
nized as those of MR. HARDING, and 
not as those of THE CONTROLLERS 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, which does 
not express itself as an organization on 
these matters, believing that they are 
outside the scope of what The Institute 
was formed to accomplish. 

Mr. HARDING'S discussion of the 
problem, it is believed, will be of ex- 
ceptional interest to controllers, as it 
states simply the fundamental factors 
which must be dealt with. Mr. Harp- 
ING’S subject was “Does Price Rais- 
ing Mean Inflation?” and the address 
was delivered March 27, before THE 
BosTON CONTROL of THE CONTROL- 
LERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 


—THE Epiror. 


Whether price raising means infla- 
tion, and what kind of inflation, de- 
pends on what prices are raised and by 
what means we raise them. 

Every time President Roosevelt 
states that the price level needs up- 
ward adjustment because some prices 
are still too low, a shiver of apprehen- 
sion runs through the country. The 


press bubbles with question-marks. 
Few understand what the President 
means. When eminent authorities dis- 
play an amazing ignorance of the 
fundamentals of price relationships, 
what can one expect from ‘‘the man in 
the street’’ ? 

The housewife reports that some ar- 
ticles of food have gone up 20 per 
cent. and the wage worker imagines 
that means a 20 per cent. rise in the 
general cost of living, and consequent 
justification for demanding a 20 per 
cent. increase in pay. A man very 
much in the public eye, who should be 
well informed on such matters, stated 
recently that ‘‘a 60 per cent. cost of 
living increase is already in prospect.” 

But the cost of living index (Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board) 
fell from 100 in 1926 to only 71 in 
1933. From that low point it has 
risen only 11 per cent., while in the 
same two-year period the wholesale 
price of farm products, which had 
fallen from 100 to 41, rose 91 per 
cent., and the wholesale price of foods 
advanced 53 per cent. 

Ignorance of price relationships has 
cost this country literally billions of 
dollars in the mistaken policies that 
have resulted from it in the past two 
years. The popular misconception that 
“all prices must rise equally” was 
largely responsible for the Adminis- 
tration being forced to stop after it 
had gone part way on this road, and 
being induced to travel a long distance 
on several wrong roads. 

Anyone in order to answer intelli- 
gently for himself or his business the 
question, “Does ‘raising prices mean 
inflation?’ must understand a few 
simple fundamentals. 


When prices fall, some things go 
down faster and farther than others. 
This is so because some industries have 
a larger proportion of inflexible costs 
which can not be quickly reduced. 
And, when prices rise, the same things 
that went down farthest come up fast- 
est—that is, unless the natural proc- 
esses of recovery are interfered with. 

The prices which go down first and 
farthest in a depression are the prices 
of basic commodities. These are the 
raw materials, the products of farms, 
mines, forests, and the like. 


Hardest Blows for Basic Producers 

The prices of basic commodities go 
down easily. Farm wages, for example, 
fall quickly, while city wages are held 
high by labor unions. Manufacturers’ 
ability to control their prices, assisted 
by trade associations in practically all 
lines of finished goods, acts to keep 
their prices high. The basic producers, 
on the other hand, are not generally 
organized. These are only two of many 
factors which give basic producers the 
first hardest blows from a general 
collapse of prices. 

To understand the President's price- 
raising problem it is important to bear 
in mind that about 45 per cent. of the 
people of the United States are di- 
rectly dependent on the production of 
agricultural and other basic raw ma- 
terials. Their prices fell so low in the 
depression that their profits disappeared 
and their power to buy from manu- 
facturing industries was almost wiped 
out. The average price of basic com- 
modities in the United States fell 51 
per cent. between 1929 and 1933. In 
that same period, the cost of living fell 
only 23 per cent.; freight rates, taxes 
and many fixed charges fell but little. 
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Our recovery problem called for 
quick emergency measures to aid, first 
of all, this great distressed group of 
basic producers. Until the prices for 
their products could be raised high 
enough to restore their profits and 
their purchasing power, we could have 
no real recovery, no full reemployment 
in industry. Restoration of profitable 
prices for our basic producers has been 
only partly accomplished. That is why 
the President must still adhere to his 
price-raising objective. 

Now let us try to see what controls 
the prices of basic commodities. That 
is the key to recovery. Solve that 
problem, restore solvency to the basic- 
producer-half of our population, and 
their renewed buying power will 
prime the pump for the rest of us. 
Nothing else can prime the industrial 
pump sufficiently to make it keep on 
pumping. 

The prices of basic commodities 
are directly related to the value or 
purchasing power of gold and are 
measured in gold. The gold prices of 
basic commodities are practically the 
same in all countries—excepting for 
differences caused by transportation 
costs and import duties. 

As gold rises in purchasing power, 
the prices of basic commodities fall, 
and vice versa. 

Prices of basic commodities began 
to tumble all over the world in 1928 
and °29. Taking the world as a 
whole, there was no overproduction of 
these commodities. Statistics knock 
the overproduction theory into a 
cocked hat. There was undercon- 
sumption of commodities. These 
same commodities, when exchanged 
for one another, remained relatively 
constant. But gold was rising in value 
and in purchasing power. A fixed 
quantity of gold exchanged for more 
and more of all other commodities. 


Panicky Demand for Gold 
Why? Because gold, like every 
other commodity, follows the law of 
supply and demand. A_ sudden, 
world-wide, panicky demand for gold 
appeared, without a corresponding in- 
crease of supply. Gold became ex- 
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cessively dear. Dearer gold means 
cheaper commodities, because a given 
weight of gold will buy a larger 
quantity of goods. 

Falling commodity prices mean 
lower prices for everything. With 
falling prices, inventories and prop- 
erty values depreciate, business profits 
are turned into losses, wages have to 
be reduced, unemployment follows; 
then more depression, more disaster. 

To release themselves from the 
spiral of deflation caused by the tis- 
ing value of gold, thirty-three nations 
changed their price tags on gold be- 
fore Uncle Sam did. They did this 
rather than to keep their respective 
prices on gold unchanged and let the 
prices of everything else fall. They 
preferred to adjust their money rather 
than bankrupt their people and over- 
turn their governments. 

The greatest improvement in busi- 
ness has taken place in those countries 
which have not returned to a fixed 
price for gold. Great Britain, the 
Scandinavian countries, Australia, 
New Zealand, Argentina and Japan 
are conspicuous examples. 

A majority of British banking 
opinion and overwhelming political 
sentiment in Britain oppose right now 
returning to a fixed price for gold. 
To many British financial minds, our 
return to a fixed gold price in Janu- 
aty, 1934, was amazingly stupid. 

Then why-did we do it? 

Between April and July, 1933, our 
price of gold advanced 40 per cent., 
and basic commodities rose 54 per 
cent.; wages and the cost of living 
rose very little. During that period, 
the effects of monetary adjustment 
were not being cancelled by opposing 
forces. NRA and AAA had not come 
into operation. We had during those 
happy three months the greatest rise 
in basic commodity prices, the greatest 
increase in employment and business 
activity ever experienced in so short a 
period. 

Then our monetary conservatives 
put on their parade of hobgoblins— 
“currency tinkering,’ ‘‘experimenta- 
tion,” “uncontrolled inflation,” “jug- 
gling the dollar,” and the like. At 


the same time, good-intentioned ad- 
visers who did not understand the law 
of prices, insisted that wages and 
manufacturing costs should be ad- 
vanced before, not after, basic pro- 
ducers’ prices had risen. 


Lack of Public Understanding 

People naturally resist what they do 
not understand. Our people gener- 
ally did not understand what other 
nations were doing in repricing gold. 
They did not understand the relation 
of gold to the prices of basic com- 
modities, or the importance of rais- 
ing prices for basic producers before 
other prices were raised. 

So there was resistance to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s changing the United 
States’ price of gold. Nevertheless, 
raising the price tag on gold has raised 
the price tags on basic raw materials 
in every one of the many countries 
that have adopted this policy. But 
an uninformed, and therefore preju- 
diced, public opinion in the United 
States cried out, “stop tinkering with 
the currency!” And the President 
stopped. 

An uninformed public opinion did 
not realize that the effect of our higher 
gold price was being partly cancelled 
by NRA and AAA. So some people 
said, “the gold policy has not worked.” 

Farm income must still be raised 
from six billion to eleven billion dol- 
lars a year to restore normal farm buy- 
ing power. Drought and crop de- 
struction can only temporarily affect 
agricultural _ prices. Permanently 
higher prices for basic commodities 
can come only by raising our price for 
gold—unless world conditions should 
cause the value of gold to fall. And 
there is nothing in the world situation 
to justify that expectation in the near 
future. 

Our national problem still is to 
raise basic commodity prices high 
enough to restore profits and pur- 
chasing power to the basic-producer- 
half of our people; to restore balance 
between their costs and their income; 
to replace their losses with profits; to 
put the profit motive back to work 

(Continued on page 103) 
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Shall Mark of Professional Authority 


Be Bestowed on Controllers? 


Suggestions Made by Several Men in This Field Bring Pro- 
posal Squarely before CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA— 
Whether Step Shall Be Taken, and if So in What Form, To 
Be Discussed Thoroughly by Members—Comments Invited. 


HE matter of a special designa- 

tion for controllers, which would 
indicate either their membership in 
THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, or their professional status, 
has been in the minds of controllers 
for many months, in fact since The 
Institute was founded more than three 
years ago. Several proposals that au- 
thority be given by The Institute, 
either to use letters indicating their 
membership in The Institute or indi- 
cating their professional standing, 
have been made of late by members of 
The Institute and have brought the 
subject up for discussion. 

No hasty action is to be taken by 
The Institute. It is planned that 
members of the organization take the 
proposals, as sketchy and loosely 
drawn as they are, under advisement, 
and study them thoroughly, with the 
thought that some time in the coming 
year a definite conclusion may be 
reached, furst as to whether controllers 
generally favor a move along these 
lines, and if they do, what form the 
movement should take. 

Officers of THE CONTROLLERS IN- 
STITUTE OF AMERICA invite a full ex- 
pression of opinion, based on the facts 
set forth in the article that follows. 


—THE Epiror. 


From several members of THE CoON- 
TROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
during the past few weeks have come 
suggestions that the time has arrived 
for The Institute to establish some 
mark of “professional authority,” as 
one member phrases it; ‘professional 
letters,’ as another describes it. 


These suggestions, coming almost 
simultaneously from different direc- 
tions, indicate that there is in the 
minds of some members a desire that 
The Institute shall take the next step 
in designating the official—or pro- 
fessional—standing of the controller. 

What that next step should be, and 
whether and when it should be taken, 
are questions which the national board 
of directors of The Institute realize 
must be given careful and series con- 
sideration, not only by the directors 
themselves but by all members of The 
Institute. These are matters of funda- 
mental importance, matters of policy 
which go back to the very roots of the 
purposes for which The Institute was 
formed. 

The proposals have been before the 
Board of Directors since February. 
When they were first presented they 
were tabled without discussion. They 
were called up for discussion in the 
March meeting of the Board, and re- 
viewed generally. 

“There is the germ of an idea here,” 
one director commented, ‘‘but it must 
first be learned how the members of 
The Institute generally feel toward the 
idea, which is admittedly not specific 
or well defined at this time, before an 
attempt can be made even to formulate 
a proposal along those lines; and next 
it must be determined if this is the 
time to make such a move, if it can be 
defined and agreed upon.” 


Discussion Invited 
The Board felt that the subject 
should be presented to the members of 
THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, and to controllers generally, 
through the columns of THE CONTROL- 


LER; and that, after a preliminary 
period of discussion by mail and other- 
wise, the matter should be included in 
the program of the 1935 annual meet- 
ing of The Institute, for thorough 
discussion and for whatever action the 
members may vote. 

“It should be made clear,” said 
Major J. Calvin Shumberger, president 
of The Institute, ‘that this matter is 
brought out for discussion because it 
has been presented to the Board by 
several members. No action has been 
taken, and none will be taken, unless 
the members clearly indicate that they 
wish it, and then only in such form as 
they indicate. 

“In every organization, as in every 
group of individuals, there are forward 
looking men, men who are constructive 
in their thinking, men who have far 
reaching vision as to what the group 
may accomplish. We are fortunate in 
having many such men in The Insti- 
tute. We wish to hear from all mem- 
bers with their ideas with respect to 
the rather general—and divergent— 
proposals that have been made.” 

The Articles of Incorporation of 
The Institute, which are equivalent to 
its charter, state (Section 3 E) that 
one of the objects for which the In- 
stitute was formed was “to confer a 
title or titles on members, which shall 
be indicative of membership in the 
corporation, and to issue and recall 
certificates of membership.” 

This right of The Institute to con- 
fer some designating letters on mem- 
bers has been kept in mind by many 
members, and is probably responsible 
in a measure for. the suggestions that 
are now being received. 
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One member—Mr. Thomas Cureton, 
controller of Lykes Brothers, Incor- 
porated, of Tampa, Florida—made 
several suggestions, as follows: 


“Now that controllers have become so 
thoroughly — established—in _ professional 
standing . . . . through, and by virtue of, 
THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
—and therefore, in no small measure, 
through your personal initiative and ef- 
forts, . . . . I am wondering whether it is 
not an apportune time to:— 

“1. Establish ‘Professional Letters’— 
e.g. M.C.I.A. (Member Controllers 
Institute of America) for members 
of the Institute in good standing, 
and 

"2. Obtain official and authoritative per- 
mission for members to handle tax 
cases before the Treasury and the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

“Re No. 1—it may be desirable to go 
further, and designate the first few hundred 
of members as F.C.I.A. (Fellows, in con- 
trast to Members). 

“The progress you are making is re- 
markable; I am only sorry that I am not 
situated conveniently enough to be of more 
assistance to you. However, to admit the 
truth, my many years of this kind of work 
have made me somewhat tired of it—and 
of its problems, trials and tribulations. 

“With kind regards and best wishes for 
further progress.” 

Mr. Cureton’s suggestion is that 
members, or fellows, of The Institute 
be given official permission to use let- 
ters that will indicate such member- 
ship, or fellowship; a plan that has 
the advantage of simplicity and of 
power. 

His suggestion with respect to han- 
dling tax cases before the Treasury 
and Board of Tax Appeals is to be 
given careful consideration by the 
Board of Directors. 

Another suggestion that has been 
made is more far-reaching. It was 
made by Mr. Daniel J. Hennessy, 
former president of The Institute. His 
letter to the members of the Board of 
Directors, of which he himself is a 
member, follows: 

“It occurs to me that the time has ar- 
rived for our National President and Board 
to give serious consideration and reasonably 
quick action to creating a sound plan and 
procedure leading to the bestowal of some 
mark of ‘Professional Authority’ on mem- 
bers of our Institute who can qualify by 
training, experience, education and/or 
standing, that they are fully qualified con- 
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trollers in accordance with the duties and 
responsibilities laid out by our very excel- 
lent Committee on Professional Standing. 

“As you are quite well aware all the 
professions, such as the law, medicine, en- 
gineering, science, education, public ac- 
countancy, and others, have a mark of 
qualification that lends authority and dis- 
tinction to the person rendering the serv- 
ice. I feel and I believe that ‘Controller- 
ship’ is fast becoming through the efforts 
of the Institute a real ‘Specific Profession’ 
of great responsibility and distinction, and 
for these and other reasons, I hope you 
will give serious and thoughtful considera- 
tion to the suggestion. 

“It might be wise to form a Board of 
Regents or some such committee to pass 
upon the qualifications of persons applying 
for or worthy of the degree. The test 
should not take the form of technical ex- 
amination either oral or written, but an 
applicant’s qualifications would be meas- 
ured more by his position, his general, cul- 
tural, educational and business experience 
and training. 

“It would not necessarily mean that a 
certificate of competency and qualifications 
would be bestowed on every member of the 
Institute or that future membership would 
be governed in any way by those able to 
qualify for such a title. It would, however, 
provide an objective for which every mem- 
ber could work and our National Board 
would jealously guard against the possi- 
bility of its becoming a canned diploma. 
Instead, it would be a most coveted ear- 
mark of honor, distinction and contribution 
to the profession of Controllership. 

“The title, degree or other expression of 
the qualification can be decided after deep 
consideration and thought by every one 
concerned. I might suggest— 

Chartered Controller 
Master Controller 
Certified Controller 
Qualified Controller 


or some such’ similar denomination that 
will before many years carry as much pres- 
tige, if not more, asthe degrees of A.B.— 
S.A.—B.S.—Ph.D.—C.P.A., or other such 
general indications. 


“The Charter of the Controllers Institute 
authorizes the Board to do such a thing 
and I hope you will agree with me that 
it should be put under way at once.” 


In the discussion of the proposals 
which took place in the March meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors it was 
pointed out that the proposal made by 
Mr. Hennessy is tied up in a measure 
with two activities in which The In- 
stitute is now engaged, namely, the 
work of the Committee on Professional 
Standing, and the work of the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

The educational program of the In- 
stitute is now being formulated, and 
may include the setting up of a course 
of study designed to train men for the 
profession of controller. 

It was further pointed out that 
several educational institutions of the 
country are offering courses of train- 
ing in business administration, and are 
offering degrees to those who complete 
the courses. Some of the courses of 
training come close to controllership 
standards, but they are not conceived 
or designed completely from the con- 
trollership point of view, and the de- 
grees conferred do not have the con- 
notation of controllership. 

Members of The Institute are in- 
vited to communicate to the officers 
and directors their views on the sub- 
jects outlined. It is desired to obtain 
as wide an expression of opinions as 
possible, as to the whole problem. Sug- 
gestions as to the form that this under- 
taking might take will be particularly 
welcome; also as to whether any move 
of this kind should be made at this 
time. 
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Research Councl Takes Form, Plans 
Initial Studtes 


Rapid progress is being made in 
organizing the Research Council of the 
Institute, of which Mr. Henry D. 
Minich is chairman. Mr. O. C. Bu- 
chanan, of the International Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, has been ap- 
pointed vice-chairman. 

Appointments as members of the 
Executive Committee were tendered 
to, and accepted by, the following: 


ALLAN G. ARMSTRONG 
Board of Transportation. 


H. W. BuRNHAM 
The United States Freight Company. 


ARTHUR HOLMES 

General Chemical Company. 
WILLIAM R. LITTLE 

The Evening Star Newspaper Company. 
J. L. McINTosH 

Dictaphone Corporation. 


FrED H. Troup 
RCA Radiotron Company, Inc. 


FRANK WILD 
E. R. Squibb & Sons. 


A meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee, for the purpose of organizing, and 
of defining the work to be undertaken 
immediately, was held April 4. At 
that meeting the appointment of vari- 
ous Operating Committees was con- 
sidered, each to undertake studies of 
one or more subjects in its particular 
field. Operating Committees were pro- 
posed, and are in process of organiza- 
tion, in the general fields indicated 
here, opposite each of which are set a 
few notations as to possible subjects 
for study: 


Controller —Organization of department, 
reports, administrative mat- 
ters, standard practice instruc- 
tions. 


Accounting—Classification, payroll, stand- 
ardization, foreign, standard- 
ized entries, terms, balance 
sheet form. 


Auditing —Duties of internal auditor, 
and procedures: also for 
branches and subsidiaries. 

Budget —Control of expenses, of in- 


ventory; effect of inflation on 
cash requirements; distribu- 
tion expenses. 


—Sales tax on inter-state sales; 
depreciation; capital stock 
and excess profits tax ; consol- 
idated federal income tax re- 
turns. 


Taxes 


Insurance —How arrive at _ insurable 
values without appraisal; in- 
surance plans; methods of 
placing insurance. 


Additional Operating Committees 
on Statistics, and Office Management, 
are proposed. 

Acceptances of appointments to the 
Research Council have been received 
from the men listed below: 


JAMES F. ALLEN 
American Laundry Machinery Company. 
CiENMORE A. ANDREWS 
Lehigh & New England Railroad Com- 
pany. 
SEYMOUR L. ANDREW 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany. 
STEPHEN B. ANDREWS 
Goulds Pumps, Inc. 
GEORGE M. ARISMAN 
Armstrong Cork Company. 
ALLAN G. ARMSTRONG 
Board of Transportation. 
C. H. Brook 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 
H. W. BURNHAM 
The United States Freight Company. 
OswaLp C. BUCHANAN 
International Telephone 
Corporation. 
WILLIAM M. CARNEY 
Scott Paper Company. 
WILLIAM H. Carr 
Yosemite Park & Curry Company. 


& Telegraph 


PHiLip I. CARTHAGE 
Inter-State Department Stores 
S. GERALD DARLINGTON 
Hamilton Watch Company. 
WALLACE L. Davis 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Company. 
H. F. ELBERFELD 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company. 
THOMAS L. EvANS 
Weston Electrical 
tion. 
Jutius L. FREED 
H. L. Green Company, Inc. 
Forrest G. HAMRICK 
American Smelting & Refining Company. 


Instrument Corpora- 
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GEorGE H. Hess, Jr. 
Great Northern Railway Company. 
ARTHUR HOLMES 
General Chemical Company 
J. FREDERICK HUNT 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation. 
Lewis V. JENKINS 
Jefferson Electric Company. 
MATHEW KECK 
Borg-Warner Corporation. 
ELMER A. KLEINSCHMIDT 
York Ice Machinery Corporation. 
ALBERT N. KNAPP, JR. 
Driver-Harris Company. 
MAXWELL C. LEVINE 
Enterprise & Century 
Company, Inc. 
ALLEN W. LISHAWA 
R. Hoe & Company, Inc. 
WILLIAM R. LITTLE 
The Evening Star Newspaper Company. 
ROBERT F. McCLuRE 
McKinney Manufacturing Company. 
J. L. McINTOsSH 
Dictaphone Corporation. 
WILLIAM F. MAXWELL 
Reserve Development Company 
JAMES J. MISCHLER 
The Hobart Manufacturing Company. 
ERNEST L. OSBORNE 
Riverdale, New York. 
WALTER C. OTTO 
The Wahl Company. 
ROBERT R. PATTILLO 
Retail Credit Company, Inc. 
JAMES E. PRESCOTT 
Chartered Investors 
HERBERT J. REEVES 
International Silver Company. 
CarRL E. RESLEY 
National Radiator Corporation. 
MICHAEL RICKLES 
Van Kannel Revolving Door Company. 
RussELL M. RIGGINS 
Phillips Petroleum Company. 
Louis G. ROWE 
Emerson Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 
F. A. SMITH 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation. 
J. Haroip SMITH 
New York City. 
C. ELLis SPENCER 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Frep H. Troup 
RCA Radiotron Company, Inc. 
C. J. VAN NIEL 
Eastman Kodak Company. 
FRANK WILD 
E. R. Squibb & Sons. 
J. F. WogESSNER 
Davison Coke & Iron Company. 
MorTIMER WORMSER 
Columbia Pictures Corporation. 


Undergarment 
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“Record of Progress’ Say Many Commentatos 





To the Secretary: 

Allow me to congratulate you and the 
other officers of the Institute for the set 
up and subject matter contained in the 
1934 Year Book. The members of the In- 
stitute are justly proud of the selection of 
officers and their accomplishments in the 
past months. The work outlined for the 
future should add new laurels to your 
splendid foundation. 

A. G. ARMSTRONG, 
Board of Transportation 


To the Secretary: 

A copy of the 1934 proceedings of the 
third annual meeting of the Institute came 
to hand early in the week and I hasten to 
congratulate you as compiler-in-chief and 
the Institute as sponsor, for such a splen- 
did presentation of a year that saw such a 
meteoric rise in worth-while activities. The 
data contained therein should prove in- 
valuable to men furrowing corporate soil. 

The special value of this most admirable 
compilation is discovered when attention is 
concentrated on the series of articles dis- 
cussed, such as for instance Mr. Arisman’s 
paper on “Control and Accounting Prob- 
lems of American Corporations Operating 
Abroad,” “Engineer and Controller,’ by 
Mr. Scharff; ‘Economical Printing’ by Mr. 
R. A. Pettengill, and others, to say nothing 
of the report of the technical and other 
committees, all of which partake of one 
common essence, and like the drops of rain 
which fall separately into the river, mix 
themselves at once with the stream and 
strengthen the general current of account- 
ing thought. 

I indulge the hope that you may be 
spared a goodly number of years to come to 
carry on such splendid work as manifested 
in this journal of proceedings, and that in 
the not distant future the Institute will 
have sufficient capital to incorporate in its 
year book all of the papers delivered and 
debated at its annual meetings. 


ALAN G. BENSON, 
New York City 


To the Secretary: 

The 1934 Year Book of The Institute 
outlining the proceedings of the annual 
meeting has been received. I have gone 
over the book and find that the information 
contained therein is very interesting and, 
due to my absence from the meeting, owing 
to the fact that I was abroad at the time, 
I found it very helpful. My congratulations 
to the committee and yourself for this very 
able piece of work. 

OswaLp C. BUCHANAN, 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 


To the Secretary: 

Allow me to congratulate you on the 
arrangement and presentation of the 1934 
Year Book of the Institute. 

My membership in the Institute has been 
stimulating and helpful to me, and _ this 
complete record of the proceedings at the 
annual meeting in the Year Book makes 
available in ready reference form the help- 
ful and valuable material which was pre- 
sented at the annual meeting. The cross 
index in the back of the volume, together 
with the list of officers and directors of the 
Institute, facilitate its use. 

It is my belief that any member of the 
Institute would readily agree that the re- 
ceipt of the Year Book, together with the 
monthly issues of The Controller, are 
easily worth the total cost of his member- 
ship in the Institute. 


H. GorDon CALDER, 
Scranton-Spring Brook Water Service Co. 


To the Secretary: 


I was very glad to receive my copy of 
the Year Book for 1934 and have just 
finished reviewing it. 

It has been my pleasure to attend each 
convention since the beginning of the In- 
stitute, and to later receive the Year Book 
and carefully review the proceedings re- 
corded in it. 

While in the past years our Year Books 
have been very useful, I think that the 
1934 Year Book is the best job that has 
ever been done. 

While it is true the Year Book can 
never take the place of an attendance at 
the convention, it is the next best thing 
and the 1934 Year Book would certainly be 
extremely valuable to new members or to 
anyone who did not have the pleasure of 
attending the convention. 

Hoping that continued success rewards 
the efforts which you are putting out in 
behalf of the Association, I am, 

W. M. Carney, 
Scott Paper Company 


To the Secretary: 

I have just completed reading the 1934 
Year Book. It is my feeling that whoever 
peruses the proceedings of the Third An- 
nual Meeting must be profoundly impressed 
with the broad scope of the work of the 
Institute and duly impressed with the high 
caliber of the men selected to guide its 
destinies during the coming year. The 
remarkable growth of the Institute as evi- 
denced by the formation of the various con- 
trols throughout the United States is posi- 
tive confirmation that this organization is 
successfully meeting a national need. 

CHARLES H. HENDERSON, 
New York City 


To the Secretary: 

Over the week-end was the first oppor- 
tunity I had to analyze the Year Book, and 
I find it both interesting and instructive. 
You have made a good job of the Year 


Book. 
You are building on a sound foundation 


by excluding from membership certified 
public accountants in public practice, as 
well as industrial engineers serving the 
general public. 

Under your plan of operation you are 
giving the private controller an oppor- 
tunity to go forward and I am sure that as 
the Institute increases in size this will be 
recognized. 

THOMAS L. EvANs, 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation 
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To the Secretary: 

Please accept my congratulations to those 
responsible for another fine Year Book. It 
brought to me many of the values of the 
convention which I unfortunately missed, 
and tangible evidence of the Institute’s 
steady progress. I know that in years to 
come my complete set of Year Books and 
of The Controller will be a prized portion 
of my business library. 

WILLIAM HERBERT CARR, 
Yosemite Park and Curry Co. 


To the Secretary: 

The 1934 Year Book of the Controllers 
Institute of America is a very comprehen- 
sive and dignified record of the Institute’s 
activities as summed up in its annual meet- 
ing. The Year Book is skillfully composed, 
and the indexing at the top of the page, 
together with the inclusion of the names of 
officers, directors and members, makes it 
a very ready reference book. 

GEoRGE KILIAN, 

Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation 
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To the Secretary: 

Congratulations on the issuance of the 
Institute’s 1934 Year Book. 

To one so recently admitted to member- 
ship in THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, the 1934 Year Book was found 
to be most interesting, instructive and in- 
formative. 

The Institute’s accomplishments during 
1934 and its hopes for the future, as set 
forth in the 1934 Year Book, justify per- 
manent recording and should spur on all 
members to assist the Institute in attain- 
ing its objectives, which are well worth- 
while and will be very beneficial to the 
“fraternity.” 

F. DUNNING, 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
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To the Secretary: 

Commenting on the Year Book of the 
Institute for 1934, I should like to see 
added to this Year Book—which, inciden- 
tally, should be, I believe, dated 1934-35— 
the By-Laws of the Institute. This I think 
would make the Year Book complete, with 
the exception that provision should be 
made to show the Institute’s past presidents. 
In other words, we do not want to forget 
those men who have served in that capac- 
ity in years gone by. This will constitute 
a sort of honor roll and it is a distinct 
honor to be the president or other officer 
of THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA. The inclusion of the By-Laws 
I believe to be more or less essential in 
that you are giving the member a complete 
set-up of the Institute. Otherwise I think 
the Year Book is splendid and worth to 
the members many times the amount ex- 
pended in producing it. 


J. FREDERICK HunrT, 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


To the Secretary: 

I have been very glad to receive the new 
Year Book of The Institute. I think that 
this Year Book is particularly valuable to 
those of us who are located a long way 
from New York or the other centers where 
controls have been established. It gives us 
an opportunity to get the benefit of the 
papers presented at these meetings, all of 
which contain constructive suggestions 
which we are not able to get by attendance 
at the meetings. F. J. Carr, 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


To the Secretary: 

I have just finished going through the 
Year Book of The Institute and want to 
compliment you on the publication which, 
to my mind, is a very valuable record. 

I am passing it along to representatives 
of our Accounting and Treasury depart- 
ments to read and am satisfied they will 
be able to get considerable benefit from a 
perusal of its contents. 

H. W. BuRNHAM, 
United States Freight Company 


To the Secretary: 

The Year Book of THE CONTROLLERS 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA has been placed in 
my reference library along with the 
monthly issues of The Controller as an 
excellent reflector of current problems and 


conditions. C. S. Hart, 
The Mennen Company 


To the Secretary: 

I want to acknowledge with thanks the 
Year Book of The Institute and congratu- 
late the organization on the splendid job it 
has done on this book. 

As a member who was unfortunately out 
of town during the annual session I can 
appreciate the form in which the activities 
of the meeting has been presented to me, 
and assure you that as a source of informa- 
tion on certain subjects the book will have 
a prominent place in my library. 

CaRL J. JOHNSON, 
Westinghouse X-Ray Company, Inc. 


To the Secretary: 

I have received my copy of the Year 
Book. Since I was present at the annual 
meeting and heard the papers presented 
and the discussions that followed, I did not 
read the proceedings, but I think the idea 
is a splendid one because it gives us a 
permanent record in convenient form which 
will become increasingly valuable for ref- 
erence purposes as time goes by. I think 
it was a splendid idea to have included a 
list of the membership in the book for 
ready reference. 

E. A. KLEINSCHMIDT, 
York Ice Machinery Corporation 


To the Secretary: 
Please allow me to compliment you on 


the recent Year Book of The Institute 
which I have just received. 
T. S. DoyLe, Jr., 


L. H. Philo Corporation 


To the Secretary: 

Not only does a perusal of the pages of 
the 1934 Year Book remind me of the in- 
teresting sessions at last year’s convention, 
but the information contained in the papers 
printed therein will, I feel sure, prove 
valuable for reference. 

FRANKLIN D. COLBURN, 
Hegeman-Harris Company, Inc. 


To the Secretary: 

I feel certain that the Year Book is very 
much appreciated by all members, especially 
those of us who were unable to attend the 
annual meeting. 

The general make-up of the book is pleas- 
ing and the contents very instructive. In 
addition, it enables the members to have a 
permanent record of the proceedings of 
the annual meeting. 

My best wishes for the continued success 
of the Institute and the Year Book. 

PHILIP KLUPT, 
Fairchild Publications 


To the Secretary: 

The 1934 Year Book of THE CoNTROL- 
LERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA reveals the 
most amazing progress the Institute has 
made during any year since its birth, which 
is remarkable, particularly in view of these 
trying times. 

The increase of more than 70 per cent. 
in membership, together with the spread of 
Controls over the various sections of the 
country during the year, evidence the in- 
terest controllers are taking all over the 
country in the principles and ethics which 
this Institute stands for. The high calibre 
of speakers at the meetings throughout the 
year, the broad and interesting subject mat- 
ters covered and discussed with these speak- 
ers on accounting, taxes, foreign exchange, 
economics and finance, also the intense 
spirit of co-operation which this Institute 
has developed between executives, the gov- 
ernment, stock exchanges, and the general 
public, in the matter of reporting sensible 
accounting details, together with the high 
character of its officers, directors, and com- 
mittee members, are some of the contribut- 
ing factors which enabled this Institute to 
make such a splendid showing during the 
past year. 

The entire book glitters with these and 
other achievements making 100 pages of 
commendable reading matter. 

A. N. KNApP, JR., 
Driver-Harris Company 
(Continued on page 104) 








Additional Questions Answered as to 
Securities Exchange Act’s Workings 


Does this include contracts between the 
registrant and the subsidiaries or affiliates, 
or should there be included only contracts 
between the registrant or subsidiaries and 
outside corporations? 


N accordance with the working ar- 

rangement existing between the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
and THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA, several questions relat- 
ing to details of procedure in adminis- 
tering the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 and the Securities Act of 1933, 
which were received from members of 
The Institute, were transmitted to the 
Commission. The questions and the an- 
swers received are given below. They 
will undoubtedly be useful and in- 
formative to many readers. 


—THE Epiror. 


Three additional questions which 
were asked by members of THE Con- 
TROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
as to details of administration of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, the 
Securities Act of 1933, and the regula- 
tions under both Acts, are presented 
here, together with the replies made 
to the questions. In the February, 
March, and April issues of THE Con- 
TROLLER 53 questions were presented, 
together with the replies which were 
made by Honorable Robert E. Healey, 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. Those questions and answers 
have been characterized by many con- 
trollers and others concerned with the 
requirements of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission as most valuable 
and helpful. 

These additional questions and an- 
swers are presented: 


Question No. 54: 


A corporation’s securities consist of 
capital stock, first mortgage bonds, and 
debenture bonds. Only the capital stock 
of the corporation is listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. The first mortgage 
bonds are dealt in the over-the-counter 
market. The debentures are closely held. 
Temporary registration has been secured 
as affecting the capital stock. Application 
for permanent registration of the capital 
stock is now being made. 


Is the corporation correct in assuming 
that at this time such application for per- 
manent registration should be made only 
in respect to the listed security, namely its 
capital stock, and that no action with re- 
spect to the first mortgage bonds and the 
debentures is required at this time other 
than the furnishing of the information 
with respect thereto required in the filing 
of Form 10 with respect to its capital 
stock? 


The reply made by Commissioner 
Robert E. Healy reads: 


“I understand that the securities of 
the corporation involved consist of 
capital stock, first mortgage bonds and 
debenture bonds. Only the capital 
stock is listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, and I infer that neither the 
first mortgage bonds nor the deben- 
tures are listed on any national securi- 
ties exchange, although the first 
mortgage bonds are dealt in over the 
counter. Under these circumstances, 
the corporation is correct in assuming 
that at this time application for per- 
manent registration need be made only 
in respect to the listed security, namely 
capital stock, and that no action with 
respect to the other securities is re- 
quired at the time other than the fur- 
nishing of information in respect 
thereof required in the filing of an 
application on Form 10 with respect 
to the capital stock. Of course, if it is 
desired to list the first mortgage bonds 
as well, application for registration 
thereof may be made on the same 
form with the application for regis- 
tration of the capital stock. But regis- 
tration of the capital stock does not 
require registration of any other se- 
curity.” 


Question No. 55: 


Under Sections 30 and 31, corporations 
are required to state all material manage- 


The answer, given by Baldwin B. 
Bane, director, reads: 

“In reply to your letter of April 2, 
Item 30 of Form 10 refers to all ma- 
terial management and general super- 
visory contracts now in effect provid- 
ing for management of, or services to, 
the registrant or any of its subsidiaries, 
irrespective of whether such contracts 
are between affiliates or with outside 
parties, corporate or otherwise ; whereas 
Item 31 refers only to contracts between 
affiliates.” 


Question No. 56: 

Referring to the information required in 
Item 26, as to remunerations of directors 
and officers and employees, question 26 D 
states specifically that the information is 
required in respect to the past fiscal year. 
Questions 26 A, B, and C do not mention 
any period, and question 26 D uses the 
word “received,” which leads me to be- 
lieve that the answers required to ques- 
tions 26 A, B, and C are for the current 
year. In other words, that the answers to 
A, B, and C should be the remunerations 
for the year 1935, and that the answer to 
26 D should be for the year 1934. Is 
this correct? 


The answer, by Commissioner 
Healy, reads: 

‘This is to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of April 5 and to advise 
that Item 26 (a), (b), (c) and (d) 
of Form 10 calls for the aggregate 
remuneration paid by the registrant 
and its subsidiaries, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the persons named in (a), 
(b), (c) and (d), during registrant's 
past fiscal year. In other words, re- 
munerations are to be reported for the 


ment, supervisory and advisory contracts, Past fiscal year.” 

















Securities and Exchange Commission’s 
Rulings and Announcements 


EXCHANGES NEED NOT 
EXHIBIT DOCUMENTS 


On February 21 the commission repealed 
Rule JF6, which required exchanges to ob- 
tain and keep available for public inspec- 
tion copies of all documents filed with the 
commission under Sections 12, 13 and 16 
of the Securities Exchange Act concerning 
securities in their. unlisted trading depart- 
ments. These documents include financial 
and other data filed by issuers of listed 
securities, and reports of holdings of of- 
ficers, directors and principal stockholders. 
They are open to inspection at the Wash- 
ington office and at the exchange upon 
which a security of the issuer is listed, and 
may be obtained from the commission upon 
request in accordance with its regulations. 


ADDITIONAL REGIONAL 
OFFICES OPENED 


February 22 the commission announced 
that two additional regional offices would 
be placed in operation on March 1, 1935, 
in Chicago and Boston. The Chicago of- 
fice is under the supervision of Edward E. 
Barthell, Jr. Headquarters for this office 
are in the Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Company Building. 

The Boston office is under the supervi- 
sion of Edmund J. Brandon. This office is 
located in the National Shawmut Bank 
Building. 

The New York regional office has been 
operating for several months. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR 
FILING DATA 


On March 2 the commission promulgated 
a rule providing certain conditions under 
which financial data need be submitted only 
as of a date within six months of the date 
of filing a registration statement by sea- 
soned corporations engaged in refunding 
operations registering under the Securities 
Act on the new Form A-2. The rule fol- 
lows: 


“Rule as to Date of Balance Sheets for 
Filing on Form A-2 for Corporations. 

“The balance sheets required under 
the heading ‘Financial Statements of 
the Registrant and Its Subsidiaries’ in 
the ‘Instructions as to Financial State- 
ments’ in the Instruction Book for Form 
A-2 for Corporations need be only as of 
a date within six months of the date of 


filing the registration statement if all of 
the following conditions are met: 

‘1. The offering of the securities regis- 
tered is primarily for the purpose of 
refunding outstanding obligations not 
in default; 

. The total assets of the registrant, as 
shown by the balance sheet of the 
registrant filed with the registration 
statement, amount to $10,000,000 or 
more; 

3. The registrant has at least one class 
of its securities not senior to that for 
which registration is sought registered 
on a national securities exchange; 


nN 


‘4. The securities registered are bonds or 
other evidences of indebtedness.” 


If all of these conditions are not met, 
the registrant must conform to the general 
requirement that financial data must be 
submitted as of a date within ninety days 
of the date of filing. 


VOLUME OF EXHIBITS 
IS REDUCED 


On March 14 the commission passed 
rules designed to reduce the volume of ex- 
hibits required to be filed in connection 
with registration on Form A-2 under the 
Securities Act and Form 10 under the Se- 
curities Exchange Act. 

The action relieves the registrant, in 
cases where two or more documents re- 
quired to be filed are substantially identical, 
of the necessity of filing more than one 
copy of such substantially identical docu- 
ments, provided a schedule identifying the 
omitted documents is set forth. The com- 
mission, however, has reserved the right 
to require the filing of any omitted docu- 
ments. 


In the case of the Securities Exchange 
Act, the action is Amendment No. 4 (1) to 
Instruction Book for Form 10. 

In the case of the Securities Act this 
action takes the form of Amendment No. 
3 (1) to the Instruction Book for Form 
A-2. 

Amendment No. 4 to Instruction Book 
for Form 10 reads: 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, pursuant to authority conferred 
upon it by Section 12 (b) and (c) of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
hereby amends the Instruction Book for 
Form 10 for Corporations by inserting 
at the end thereof the following: 


Instructions as to Exhibits 

1. In any case where two or more in- 
dentures, contracts, franchises, patents 
or other documents which are re- 
quired to be filed as exhibits are sub- 
sequentially identical in all material 
respects except as to the parties 
thereto, dates of execution or other 
details, the registrant need file a copy 
of only one of such substantially 
identical documents with a schedule 
identifying the other documents 
omitted and setting forth the parties 
thereto, dates of execution and other 
material details in which such docu- 
ments differ from the document of 
which a copy is filed; provided, how- 
ever, that the Commission may at 
any time in its discretion require the 
filing of copies of any documents so 
omitted and the registrant shall fur- 
nish copies thereof upon request. 

The foregoing amendment shall become 

effective on March 15, 1935. 
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EXEMPTION FROM RE- 
PORTING REQUIREMENTS 


On March 16 the commission announced 
an amendment of its rules governing se- 
curities admitted to unlisted trading privi- 
leges and their exemption from the report- 
ing requirements of the Securities Exchange 
Act. The revision of the rules was intended 
primarily to require the filing of statements 
in accordance with Sections 12, 13, and 16 
with respect to unlisted securities if the 
issuer of the unlisted security also has 
other securities listed on a national securi- 
ties exchange. The new rule also exempts 
from Section 16 a person who is a 10 per 
cent. holder of an unlisted security and 
is not the holder of 10 per cent. of a listed 
security or a director or officer of the 
issuer. 


The Amendment to Rule JF4 makes it 
read as follows, in which form it was to 
become effective April 18, 1935: 

Rule JF4 (a) Exemption. of unlisted 
securities from Sections 12 and 13. Any 
security as to which permission to con- 
tinue or extend unlisted trading privi- 
leges on a national securities exchange is 
effective pursuant to the rules of the 
Commission, the issuer of which has no 
security registered as a listed security on 
the same exchange, shall, while such 
permission is effective, be exempt from 
the provisions of Sections 12 and 13 
with respect to the filing of reports or 
statements by the issuer with such ex- 
change, and unless the issuer also has a 
security registered as a listed security 
on any other national securities exchange, 
with respect to such filing with the Com- 
mission. 

(b) Exemption of unlisted securities 
from Section 16. 

1. If an issuer has no equity security 
registered as a listed security on a 
national securities exchange, any 
equity security of such issuer as to 
which permission to continue or ex- 
tend unlisted trading privileges on a 
national securities exchange is ef- 
fective pursuant to the rules of the 
Commission, shall, while such per- 
mission is effective, be exempt from 
the provisions of Section 16. 

2. If an issuer has any equity security 
registered as a listed security on a 
national securities exchange and also 
has an equity security which is not 
so registered but as to which per- 
mission to continue or extend un- 
listed trading privileges on such or 
any other national securities exchange 
is effective pursuant to the rules of 
the Commission, such unlisted secu- 
rity shall be exempt from the provi- 
sions of Section 16 insofar as those 
provisions would otherwise apply to 
any person who is directly or in- 
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directly the beneficial owner of more 
than 10 per cent. of such unlisted 
security and is neither a director or 
officer of the issuer thereof nor di- 
rectly or indirectly the beneficial owner 
of more than 10 per cent. of any 
class of any equity security of such 
issuer which is registered as a listed 
security. 


COUNSEL'S OPINION ON 
EXEMPTION OF SECURITIES 
ISSUED IN EXCHANGE 


On March 15 the commission made pub- 
lic an excerpt from a letter of its general 
counsel, John J. Burns, considering the ap- 
plication of the exemption in Sec. 3 (a) 
(10) of the Securities Act of 1933 of se- 
curities issued in exchange for other se- 
curities when the terms of this issuance and 
exchange were to be approved by a state 
public utility commission. Although the 
excerpt concerned a proposed consolidation 
under the supervision of a public utility 
commission, the interpretation applies to all 
exchanges of securities approved by state 
commissions or other state authorities. 

The opinion was expressed that Sec. 3 
(a) (10) requires that all persons to whom 
securities were to be issued be given ade- 
quate notice of a hearing upon the fairness 
of the terms and conditions of the issuance 
and exchange of the securities. The letter 
of the general counsel further stated that 
the state agency must be expressly author- 
ized by law to hold such a hearing at 
which all such persons could appear, and 
likewise expressly authorized to approve the 
fairness of these terms and conditions. The 
general counsel added that whether state au- 
thorities possess the requisite authority of 
law constitutes a question of state law on 
which he felt it would be inappropriate to 
express an opinion. 


ONE QUARTER’S TRADING 
ON EXCHANGES 


On March 19 the Commission announced 
receipt of $61,031.25 in registration fees 
due March 15 from national securities ex- 
changes as provided by Section 31 of the 
Securities Exchange Act. Section 31 pro- 
vides that on March 15 of each year, each 
registered exchange shall pay a registration 
fee amounting to one-five-hundredth of 
one per cent. of the aggregate dollar value 
of transactions during the preceding year. 

Inasmuch as exchanges did not become 
registered under the law until October 1, 
1934, the present registration fees apply 
only to trading carried on during October, 
November, and December of 1934. The 
total dollar value of the three months’ 
transactions on which fees were based 
amounted to $3,051,038,753.25. 

The figures for the dollar value of trans- 
actions on exchanges, heretofore not ob- 


tainable, include odd lots and stopped 
stocks, not customarily included in the 
share totals. 

The dollar figures also give a new pic- 
ture of the relative size of exchanges. On 
a dollar basis, for example, the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb 
Exchange accounted for 96 per cent. of all 
the transactions made on national securities 
exchanges during the three-month period, 
while the New York Stock Exchange itself 
accounted for 85.9 per cent. 


JANUARY’S TRADING 
ON EXCHANGES 


On March 25 the commission announced 
the total dollar values of trading on na- 
tional securities exchanges during January. 
The aggregate value of trading on the 
twenty-two registered exchanges in Janu- 
ary was $1,201,728,494, comparing with 
$1,154,083,453 in December, $1,051,192,- 
672 in November, and $846,270,159 in 
October. 


FORM 8 AMENDED 


On March 27 the commission announced 
that it had revised its Form 8, the revision 
consisting merely of changing the manner 
in which information is to be presented. 
Form 8 is used for the filing of amendments 
to applications for registration filed under 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. The 
Commission also provided that until May 
1, 1935, such amendments may, at the op- 
tion of the issuer, be filed under Form 8 
as previously promulgated on September 29, 
1934. 


FORM FOR USE IN 
EXCHANGE OF SECURITIES 


On March 28 the commission amended 
its rules to give seasoned corporations the 
opportunity to use the new Form A-2 in- 
stead of Form E-1 for the registration of 
issues involving an exchange of securities 
or a change in the terms of outstanding se- 
curities. 

The use of Form A-2 in such cases is 
subject to certain qualifications, which are 
contained in the text of the new rules. 
The Commission’s amendment reads: 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, pursuant to authority conferred upon 
it by Section 7 of the Securities Act of 
1933, finding that the following require- 
ments will provide disclosure necessary 
and appropriate for the protection of in- 
vestors with respect to the class of issuers 
and securities to which they are applicable, 
hereby amends the Instruction Book for 
Form A-2 for Corporations, as amended, by 
adding after the “Rule as to the Use of 
‘Form A-2 for Corporations,’ ’’ and preced- 


ing the ‘General Rules as to the Form,” 
the following additional matter: 
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Special Rules as to the Use of Form A-2 
for Corporations 

1. Notwithstanding that Form E-1 is 
specifically prescribed for use in cases in- 
volving an exchange of securities by the 
issuer thereof for others of its securities 
or a modification of the terms of securi- 
ties by agreement between the issuer and 
its security holders, a registrant other- 
wise entitled to use Form A-2 may, at its 
option, use Form A-2 in any such case if 
the registrant is not in default on any 
outstanding funded debt and is not in re- 
organization pursuant to Section 77B of 
the Bankruptcy Act, or in bankruptcy or 
receivership. If Form A-2 is used pur- 
suant to this rule the fee payable for 
registration shall be calculated in accord- 
ance with Instruction 7 in Form E-1, and 
the table setting forth the calculation 
shall be prepared as prescribed in such 
Form. The following requirements shall 
also be complied with: 

(a) There shall be furnished in an- 
swer to Item 24 information as to the 
basis upon which the outstanding securi- 
ties of the registrant are to be modified 
or exchanged. 

(b) A copy of the plan or agreement, 
if any, pursuant to which the outstand- 
ing securities are to be modified or ex- 
changed shall be filed as an exhibit to 
the registration statement. 

The foregoing amendment shall be- 
come effective March 28, 1935. 


FORM OF CERTIFICATION 
BY ACCOUNTANTS 


On March 28 the commission revised its 
regulations governing the manner in which 
accountants shall certify to financial data 
filed under registration forms published 
prior to Form A-2. Article 15 of the Rules 
and Regulations under the Securities Act of 
1933 was repealed, and a new Article 15 
adopted in its place. 

The new rule applies only to the old 
registration forms. Its purpose is to make 
their certification requirements conform 
more closely to those of the new Form A-2. 
It will not apply, except as to the second 
paragraph thereof, to registration forms, 
such as A-2, which have specific instruc- 
tions as to the manner of certification by 
accountants. 

The new rule renders the old certification 
requirements more flexible. It also adds 
the requirement that accountants shall give 
a reasonably comprehensive description of 
the audit made, as well as an opinion of 
the accounting principles and procedures 
followed by the registrant. 

The announcement by the commission 
reads: 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, pursuant to authority conferred upon 
it by Sections 7 and 19 (a) of the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933, hereby repeals Article 15 
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of the Rules and Regulations under the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended, and 
adopts in place thereof, the following new 
Article 15: 


“Art. 15. Certification by accountants. 
Any certificate by any independent public 
or independent certified public account- 
ant or accountants, with respect to any 
part of the registration statement, or any 
papers or documents used in connection 
therewith, shall be dated, shall be rea- 
sonably comprehensive as to the scope of 
the audit made, and shall state clearly 
the opinion of the accountant or account- 
ants in respect of financial statements of 
and the accounting principles and proce- 
dures followed by the registrant. Noth- 
ing in this rule shall be construed to im- 
ply authority for the omission of any 
procedure which independent public or 
independent certified public accountants 
would ordinarily employ in the course of 
a regular audit. The certificate of the 
accountant or accountants shall be ap- 
plicable to the matter in the registration 
statement proper to which reference is 
required in the financial statements. 

“If anything comes to the attention of 
such accountant, or he obtains knowl- 
edge of any facts before the effective 
date of the registration statement which 
would make any of the material items 
therein untrue, or indicate there was an 
omission to state a material fact required 
to be stated, or necessary to make the 
statements therein not misleading, he 
shall bring such immediately to the at- 
tention of the Commission. 

“This Article 15 except as to the sec- 
ond paragraph thereof shall not be ap- 
plicable to a certificate of an accountant 
or accountants with respect to any part 
of a registration statement on Form A-2 
or any other form for which particular 
instructions in this respect have been or 
shall be provided, or with respect to any 
papers or documents used in connection 
with such form or forms.” 


This Rule shall become effective March 
28, 1935; but any certificate by any inde- 
pendent public or independent certified 
public accountant received by the Commis- 
sion on or before June 26, 1935, which 
meets the requirements of Article 15 as in 
effect immediately prior to the adoption of 
this Rule, shall be deemed to meet the re- 
quirements of this Rule. 


LARGE REGISTRATION 
BECOMES EFFECTIVE 


On March 28 the commission announced 
that registration of a new issue of $45,- 
000,000 of 4 per cent. first and refunding 
mortgage bonds of the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Company became effective under the 
Securities Act on the twentieth day after 
filing with the Securities and Exchange 
Cormmission. 
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TEMPORARY EXEMPTION 
EXTENDED 


On March 29 the commission announced 
that it had extended the temporary exemp- 
tions granted to twelve securities exchanges 
on September 28 until July 1, in order to 
afford time within which to complete hear- 
ings on applications for exemption, to per- 
mit the filing of reports on such hearings, 
and the consideration of such reports by the 
commission. 

The Commission has ordered that the 
temporary exemption from registration as 
national securities exchanges of the follow- 
ing exchanges be extended until July 1, 
1935, subject to the terms and conditions 
contained in Release No. 11, dated Sep- 
tember 28, 1934, unless, in the case of any 
such exchange, the Commission shall 
otherwise determine, after appropriate no- 
tice and opportunity for hearing: 


Chicago Curb Exchange 

Colorado Springs Stock Exchange 
Louisville Stock Exchange 
Milwaukee Grain & Stock Exchange 
Minneapolis-St. Paul Stock Exchange 
Reno Stock Exchange 

Richmond Stock Exchange 

San Francisco Mining Exchange 
Seattle Mining Exchange 

Seattle Stock Exchange 

Standard Stock Exchange of Spokane 
Wheeling Stock Sxchange. 


RULES FOR REGISTRATION 
OF SHARES OF JOINT 
STOCK ASSOCIATIONS 


On March 30 the commission promul- 
gated a new form for the permanent regis- 
tration on national securities exchanges of 
the shares of unincorporated business 
trusts, joint stock associations, and similar 
organizations. ; 

The new Form, known as Form 11, is a 
companion to Form 10 for listed corpora- 
tions falling into the general industrial 
group. The only substantial changes from 
Form 10 which have been made in Form 
11 are those necessary to adapt the orig- 
inal form to the specific characteristics of 
unincorporated issuers. 

New questions are asked as to the pro- 
visions of the articles of association or the 
declaration of trust concerning such mat- 
ters as the nature of business in which 
the issuer may engage; the period of dura- 
tion of the organization; the creation of 
debt; the frequency of reports; and the lia- 
bilities, provisions for indemnification and 
election of the directors, officers, and 
trustees. There are also new questions as 
to the liability of shareholders under state 
laws. 

An instruction book, similar to that for 
Form 10, accompanies the new Form 11. 
The major changes from the Form 10 in- 
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struction book in this case also are limited 
to the same conditions obtaining in the 
case of Form 11 itself. 

Copies of the form and the instruction 
book may be obtained from the office of 
the commission in Washington. 


POSTPONEMENT OF 
FILING FINANCIAL 
STATEMENTS 


On March 30 the commission announced 
that it had amended its rules for the filing 
of financial statements by corporations 
seeking permanent registration on national 
securities exchanges. 

The purpose of the amendment is to fa- 
cilitate the filing of financial statements by 
corporations whose fiscal year ends on or 
after December 31, 1934. Such corpora- 
tions, provided they have previously been 
temporarily registered, are granted a rea- 
sonable period of not more than six months 
from the end of the fiscal year, in which to 
file financial statements. The maximum 
period had previously been 93 days. 

Corporations seeking such postponement 
must file a statement showing that the delay 
is a reasonable one. 

The commission also announced that a 
revised instruction book for permanent 
registration on Form 10 incorporating all 
amendments will soon be available for dis- 
tribution. 


LARGEST ISSUE 
IS REGISTERED 


On April 1 the commission announced 
that the Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, Ltd. of Los Angeles, Calif., has 
registered an issue of $73,000,000 of 25- 
year 334% refunding mortgage bonds 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission under the Securities Act of 1933. 
This is the largest issue ever registered 
under the Act and brings the total of reg- 
istrations for the month of March to a new 
high monthly record of $281,000,000. 

Commissioner James M. Landis, in the 
absence of Chairman Joseph P. Kennedy, 
surveying the record of registrations dur- 
ing the month of March, made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The total of $281,000,000 in securities 
registered in March, including as it does 
very substantial issues of nationally im- 
portant corporations, would seem to give 
further evidence for the belief that many 
American businesses have decided that the 
time is ripe for undertaking to refund old 
issues at lower interest rates. Further- 
more, it establishes that American indus- 
try does not view with hesitating alarm 
the effect of the Securities Act upon legiti- 
mate financing. Instead, experience indi- 
cates that the Act operates to further sound 
financing by giving the investor some as- 
surance that the basis and purposes of pro- 
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posed issues have been thoroughly dis- 
closed, thus permitting him to be wary and 
distinguished between the sound and the 
unsound. The reception given to issues of 
investment merit recently registered, and 
which became effective during the last 
month at the end of the statutory twenty- 
day period, indicates that there is a wide 
market for such issues. Officials of regis- 
tering companies state that neither the cost 
nor the time involved by the process of 
registration under the Securities Act is un- 
duly burdensome. Though some letup in 
the volume of registrations may occur dur- 
ing the coming month, no significant indi- 
cations of any real decline in activity on the 
part of prospective registrants are as yet 
apparent.” 

Including this issue, there were 56 reg- 
istration statements filed with the commis- 
sion in March for a total of approximately 
$281,000,000, or an average of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 per issue. This exceeds 
by far any previous monthly total either as 
to the total or as to the average per issue. 
For the first three months of the year, 119 
registration statements for a total of $384,- 
290,000 were filed. In January there were 
27 statements totaling $45,478,000 and in 
February there were 37 statements totaling 
$68,525,000. 


OFFICIAL SUMMARY OF 
OWNERSHIP REPORTS 


On April 1 the commission announced 
plans for publishing monthly an official 
summary of the reports of ownership of 
and transactions in securities required to be 
- filed by officers, directors, and principal 
stockholders. The first publication will ap- 
pear as soon as possible after April 10, 
which is the final date for the reporting of 
transactions taking place in March. Sup- 
plemental summaries will be published to 
include reports of those who file corrected 
reports. 

Reports to be covered in the publication 
are those on Forms 4, 5, and 6 required 
under Section 16 (a) of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934. The summary will 
include each individual transaction of each 
officer, director, or principal stockholder 
reporting for the month under review, 
classified by companies and showing the 
date and the amount of the transaction. 

In connection with this program the 
commission has ruled that these summaries 
are to be made available without charge to 
all national securities exchanges. The ex- 
changes are to make the summaries, and the 
reports covered by them, available to the 
general public, but are not to be held re- 
sponsible for the accuracy or genuineness 
of such material. 

It was also ruled that registration state- 
ments of listed securities filed with ex- 
changes under the Securities Exchange Act 


need not be made public by the exchange 
until after certification to the commission 
by the exchange. 


REPORTS NEED BE MADE 
TO BUT ONE EXCHANGE 


On April 1 the commission announced 
an amendment to its rules which provides 
that reports by officers, directors, and 
principal stockholders need be made only 
to one exchange to be designated by the 
company, although the equity securities of 
the company may be listed on several ex- 
changes. The commission’s action in un- 
dertaking to distribute summaries of the 
monthly reports of officers, directors, and 
principal stockholders to the exchanges, 
which will then be made available to the 
public, makes unnecessary the filing of 
these reports’at more than one exchange. 

The action of the commission is as fol- 
lows: 

Effective as to reports filed on and after 
May 1, 1935, Rule NA1 is hereby amended 
by adding the following paragraph (f): 

(f) Notwithstanding the provisions 

of the preceding paragraphs of this Rule, 
any issuer which has equity securities 
listed on more than one national securi- 
ties exchange may designate one such ex- 
change as the only exchange with which 
reports pursuant to this Rule need be 
filed. Such designation may be made by 
filing a written statement of designation 
with the Commission and with each na- 
tional securities exchange on which any 
equity security of the issuer is listed. 
After the filing of such statement the 
securities of such issuer shall be ex- 
empted with respect to the filing of re- 
ports pursuant to this Rule with any 
exchange other than the designated ex- 
change. 


PRINTED COPIES OF NEW 
FORM 10 


On April 2 the commission announced 
that it now has available for distribution 
printed copies of its Form 10 for Corpora- 
tions, to be used for the filing of applica- 
tions for registration under the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934. 

The commission directed the attention of 
registrants to the fact that the printed 
form varies from the form published De- 
cember 20, 1934, in the following minor 
respects: (1) On the facing sheet, the 
phrase ‘Application for Permanent Regis- 
tration under Section 12(b) of the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934 of Securities 
Temporarily Registered’ has been changed 
to read “Application for Registration pur- 
suant to Section 12(b) and (c) of the Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934’; (2) the 
name of the issuer of securities guaranteed 
by the registrant is specifically called for by 
Column A of Item 15; (3) a reference to 
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the Instruction Book pursuant to which the 
application is filed is required at the end of 
the application; and (4) a formal applica- 
tion clause is added at the end of the appli- 
cation. The commission announced that 
registrants which do not use the printed 
form may continue to file applications, ir- 
respective of the foregoing changes, in the 
form originally promulgated. 

It was stated that the commission expects 
to have printed copies of the Instruction 
Book for Form 10 for Corporations avail- 
able for distribution later that week, in- 
corporating all amendments up to March 
31, 1935. 


REGISTRATION OF 
FOREIGN CORPORATIONS 


On April 4 the commission announced 
that it has adopted a rule whereby its 
Form 10, the form for registration of cor- 
porations in general on national securities 
exchanges, is now to be used by Cuban and 
other North American corporations, for 
their corporate bonds as well as for their 
stocks, in seeking registration on American 
exchanges. 

It is the opinion of the commission that 
the registration requirements for Cuban and 
other North American corporations who 
seek registration on American exchanges 
ought to be similar to those governing 
domestic corporations. The large and con- 
tinued interflow of business between the 
United States and its neighboring countries 
makes uniformity of registration require- 
ments desirable. There is sufficient simi- 
larity between the corporate and accounting 
practices of the United States and those of 
other North American countries to make 
uniform registration requirements  prac- 
ticable. Furthermore, corporations in these 
neighboring countries are close enough to 
the United States to make the filing of the 
required information feasible within the re- 
quired time. 

Form 10, therefore, is to be used for the 
registration on American exchanges of the 
corporate bonds of all Cuban and North 
American corporations, with the exception of 
certain types of corporations designated by the 
commission. These exceptions include banks, 
insurance companies, corporations whose se- 
curities are guaranteed by a foreign govern- 
ment, and corporations which are owned or 
controlled by a foreign government. 

Forms for the registration of the corpo- 
rate bonds of issuers in other parts of the 
world are now in preparation and ample 
time will be granted for the filing of state- 
ments. Meanwhile, any issuer of bonds 
which is organized under the laws of any 
foreign country may, at its option, use 
Form 10 until ninety days after the proper 
form for such an issuer shall have been 
published. 

The commission has also provided that 
any foreign corporation which uses Form 
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10 in seeking registration for its capital 
stock, may use the same form for its corpo- 
ate bonds. 


EXEMPTION FROM 
REGISTRATION 


On April 4 the commission announced 
the amendment of Part I of its regulations 
exempting securities of limited amounts 
pursuant to Section 3(b) of the Securities 
Act of 1933. 

This amendment makes it possible for 
corporations organized in connection with 
the liquidation of national banking asso- 
ciations to offer, without prior registration, 
stock for not more than $30,000, even 
though within a year other securities of 
the corporation have been issued, provided 
that court approval has been had of the is- 
suance of such other securities in exchange 
for securities, claims or property. 


FORMS FOR REGISTRATION 
OF RAILROAD SECURITIES 


On April 10 the commission announced 
that it has published a form for the regis- 
tration of securities of railroads, telegraph 
and telephone companies, and other types 
of carriers, which make annual reports to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or to 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
This form, designated as Form 12, is the 
third of the new forms promulgated by the 
commission for the registration of securi- 
ties on national securities exchanges. 

Under Form 12, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission requires the filing of 
copies of the annual reports made to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and to 
the Federal Communications Commission 
by carriers applying for registration and 
also the annual reports of any significant 
subsidiary carriers. In addition to such 
material filed with the other Federal Com- 
missions, Form 12 requires a description of 
the securities being registered, information 
as to bonus arrangements and certain ma- 
terial contracts of the registering carriers, 
and further requires financial statements for 
any significant noncarrier subsidiaries. Such 
financial statements are to be in the same 
form as would be required under Form 10, 
or other appropriate Form, if such non- 
carrier subsidiaries were themselves regis- 
trants, except that until December 31, 1935, 
they need not be certified. 

In connection with the publication of 
Form 12, the commission has amended its 
rules as to the use of Form 10 to make it 
clear that any railroads, telephone or tele- 
graph companies or other carriers, which 
do not make annual reports to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or to the 
Federal Communications Commission, are 
to file applications for the registration of 
their securities on Form 10. 
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Copies of the Form and the instruction 
book may be obtained from the office of 
the commission in Washington. 


RULE FOR SHOWING COST 
OF GOODS SOLD 


On April 14, under the “Registration 
Forms and Reports—Interpretation No. 1,” 
the commission announced that it has is- 
sued the following interpretation as to the 
requirements for showing ‘Cost of Goods 
Sold” in profit and loss statements required 
to be filed under the Securities Act of 
1933 or under the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934: 

“Merchandising organizations, both 
wholesale and retail, may, in Profit and 
Loss statements, interpret the Commis- 
sion’s requirements for stating ‘Cost of 
Goods Sold’ to include in such item 
occupancy, buying and publicity costs. 
In such case direct selling expense and 
general and administrative expense shall 
be shown aggregated and shown sepa- 
rately.” 





“HOW INFLATION — | 
WOULD AFFECT 
BALANCE SHEET” 


| In the June number of THE 
| CONTROLLER there will be pub- 
| lished an article, “How INFLa- 
| TION WOULD AFFECT THE BAL- 
| ANCE SHEET,” by Henry W. 
Sweeney, C. P. A. 
| Mr. Sweeney is assistant con- 
| troller of Commercial Investment 
| Trust, and a member of THE 
CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
| AMERICA. He was formerly with 
Price, Waterhouse & Company, 
and is the author of articles pub- 
lished in “Harvard Business Re- 
| view,” “Forbes,” “Accounting Re- 
| view,” “American Accountant,” 
| and “Journal of Accountancy.” 
| He also wrote "Bookkeeping and 
| Introductory Accounting,” pub- 
| lished by McGraw Hill Book 
| Company. 

Mr. Sweeney's article, “How 
| INFLATION WOULD AFFECT THE 
| BALANCE SHEET,” 7s the sub- 
stance of an address which will 
| be delivered by him May 14 be- 
| fore the New York Society of 
| Accountants, at the Hotel McAl- 
| pin. 

















REVIEWS of Current Business Publications 


THE OFFICE SUPERVISOR, by Henry 
E. Niles and Mary Cushing Howard Niles; 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York City, 
247 pages. $2.00. 

It is recognized in most fields of en- 
deavor that proper training is necessary for 
the best development of ability in an in- 
dividual. This is as true of office workers 
as it is of machinists and salesmen. With 
this thought in mind “The Office Supervisor” 
was written, based ona series of discussions 
with groups of experienced supervisors. 

The book is divided into fifteen chapters, 
but the subject matter logically falls into 
seven groups. The job of the supervisor is 
covered in chapter one. The employment 
procedure, training and other personnel 
duties are covered in the next three chap- 
ters. The basis of dealing with people, 
with a superior, with a subordinate and 
the developing of supervisory capacity, 
are covered in chapters five to eight. The 
two next chapters are given to the subject 
of planning and subdividing the work. 

The physical factors connected with of- 
fice management, such as heating, ventilat- 
ing, noise, lighting, layout, private offices 
and mechanical equipment, are covered in 
a short chapter. The standardization of 
quantity and quality is covered in two 
chapters. And the two last chapters of 
the book cover the subjects of scheduling, 
controlling and co-ordinating. 

This is an elementary book that gives 
the executive apprentice a summary of the 
best practices and procedure as summarized 
from the experiences of many others who 
have done and are doing supervisory work. 

There are hundreds of books on busi- 
ness management, most of which have 
been written from the viewpoint of the 
major executive or in relation to some spe- 
cial aspect of management. These ad- 
vanced books offer much valuable reading 
matter for those who wish to read further 
on some of the topics covered in this text. 
The authors have materially increased the 
usefulness and value of their book by ap- 
pending five pages of selected readings in 
the advanced books, classified by subjects. 

One thought expressed by the authors in 
the preface deserves quotation. It is trite 
according to the dictionary definition, gray 
with age and weak from repetition, but 


still a vital truth. “Good intentions and 
hard work are not enough to make a good 
supervisor. ... . He must cultivate the 


art of getting on with people and of direct- 
ing himself effectively. His own personal- 
ity must be adjusted to his situation.” 

The book is written in a very readable 
style. It contains a good index, several 
illustrative charts and numerous actual hap- 
penings as examples to illustrate the points 
under discussion. 

This book will not be of interest to con- 
trollers as a source of new ideas but can be 
the means of refreshing one’s memory on 


the major aspects of office supervision. 
Others will find it a book well worth 
recommending to certain members of their 


staff. 
Reviewed by WM. HERBERT CARR, 


Yosemite Park & Curry Company. 


HANDY OFFICE BOOK. Ronald Press 
Company, New York City, 277 pages. 
Price $1.95. 

This book is of particular interest, and 
I believe it will be of great use to many 
who are engaged in various phases of ac- 
counting work. It is not comprehensive, 
however, and the preface itself states that. 
The arrangement of material could be im- 
proved upon in that the same subject is 
handled in its various aspects in different 
parts of the book. The book could have 
been used more easily if the subjects had 
been covered in their entirety in a complete 
section of the book. For instance, certain 
subjects related to inventory are covered in 
the early part of the book and then again 
other parts are referred to later. This is 
also true of costs, capital and capital stock. 
The issuer of the book may have had some 
other plan which was not revealed either 
in the preface, or in the book itself. 

The work is one which will be of great 
practical use to the accountant or to one 
who will need a ready reference book on 
general accounting matters. It should be 
a useful desk reference, where one can 
readily secure information on ordinary and 
recurring accounting problems when one 
does not wish to take the time to consult 
voluminous, unwieldly texts. The “Handy 
Office Book” will be of much use to the 
junior accountant who has not, through ex- 
perience, been able to solidify in his own 
mind many of the procedures which he will 
encounter in his daily work. This book 
also crystallizes in concrete form many 
standard basic common procedures which 
are generally recognized by all, after many 
years of a difference of opinion, in the ac- 
counting profession. It is of great im- 
portance that someone with the prestige of 
the Ronald Press should take the opportu- 
nity of fixing certain procedures as being 
more or less standard in accounting 
methods and procedure. 

Reviewed by GEORGE M. ARISMAN, 
Armstrong Cork Company. 


CONTROLLING DEPRESSIONS, by Paz/ 
H. Douglas, Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; W. W. Norton & Co., 
281 pages. $3.00. 

We fall into depressions, the author be- 
lieves, because of lack of balance in eco- 
nomic conditions. In falling we knock one 
another down and then prevent one another 
from rising. If we wait long enough some 
turn of chance helps us to climb out, but 
the cost of waiting has been terrific and 
may some day prove fatal. 

Balance requires a relatively even flow 
of purchasing power and a stable average 
commodity price level, with wages rising 
as efficiency increases. Our present banking 


system intensifies extremes by promoting 
credit expansion on the upgrade and com- 
pelling contraction on the downgrade. The 
author advocates a managed currency with 
federal control of the wholesaling of credit 
and private control of the retailing. Un- 
employment insurance payments, public 
works, and perhaps a national consumer's 
dividend would expand credit and build up 
purchasing power on the downgrade, while 
excess profits taxes, unemployment  insur- 
ance collections, and the retirement of public 
debt would draw off the surplus at the top. 
Government budgets should be balanced in 
the long run but not during depressions. 

Inflexible prices promoted instability dur- 
ing the 1920's. Instead of extending monop- 
oly principles to farming and small indus- 
tries it would be better to restore com- 
petition where possible. Natural monopolies 
and gigantic corporations probably cannot 
and should not be forced to compete. In- 
stead they should ultimately be operated 
under some form of contract or lease which 
will leave actual management in non-politi- 
cal hands under a prescribed price policy 
but vest the ownership and right to any 
surplus in the people as a whole. Labor 
organization should be strengthened to re- 
duce the lag in wages as efficiency increases 
but the leaders should realize that inflexible 
wages often cause increased unemployment. 

If private business fails to absorb the 
unemployed they must be organized with 
federal backing to produce for themselves. 

This 281 page book examines the 
causes of depressions and outlines a many- 
sided program which the author believes 
would greatly reduce them and thus enable 
the capitalistic system to survive. It is in- 
teresting and well worth reading although 
few controllers will agree with it in its 
entirety. 


Reviewed by E. Stewart FREEMAN, 
Dennison Manufacturing Company. 


“THE FUTURE OF MONETARY POL- 
ICY,” by Royal Institute of International 
Affairs; Oxford University Press, London, 
214 pages. $4.00. 


This is the final report of the Study 
Group on International Monetary Problems 
and is complementary to the report ‘‘Mone- 
tary Policy and the Depression’ published 
in May, 1933. The book presents a care- 
fully written and well worded report on a 
subject which holds the interest of those 
concerned with both national and interna- 
tional futurity. 

It was realized by the Group that its 
subject was extremely difficult and_ that 
the future of monetary policy is likely to 
require the organized cooperation of all 
responsible nations, this Sane desirable 
even though some may hold scant hopes of 
real accomplishment in this direction in the 
early future. 

The report presents excellent analyses of 
factors which must be considered in defin- 
ing monetary policies, with the studies 
divided into “ultimate objectives’ and 
“short term policy” in dealing with these 
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monetary problems. The Group states that 
with international cooperation hoped for, 
but not completely expected, continuity of 
values, exchange stability, management of 
currency, and the proper use of manage- 
ment tools are of most importance in deal- 
ing with the monetary future. 

A study of the factors which enter into 
the conclusions of the Group particularly 
reveals the advantages of a well managed 
central bank system such as that used by 
the Bank of England, which system was of 
vast importance in maintaining monetary 
stability in the pre-war period. The Bank 
of International Settlements has been ex- 
tremely useful in promoting international 
financial cooperation, but its capital is so 
small that it has been necessary for it to 
confine its activities and business dealing 
principally to the settlement of war debts 
and reparation payments, but it is thought 
that if the B.I.S. had sufficient capital and 
if it were entirely free of political con- 
troversies, it could, with broadened powers, 
be used with far-reaching results and 
would aid materially in stabilizing credit 
and purchasing power in the world. If 
liquidity of the B.1I.S. were not its over- 
riding consideration, its utility should in- 
crease its ability towards acting as an 
international clearing house, reducing move- 
ments of gold, preventing expansion by 
contraction of credit during prosperity and 
lending more during a depression. How- 
ever, international stability would probably 
be best accomplished by having the B. I. S. 
a lender of last resort. 

In dealing with these problems it is 
realized that the economic world in one 
sense is a single economic unit, but it is 
also realized that it is composed of a 
mosaic of small units, each with a separate 
government. It is further realized that 
monetary policy must seek to minimize 
disturbance in the terms on which cur- 
rencies are exchanged against each other, 
and further, that it is necessary to preserve 
a reasonable continuity of values through- 
out the different national units. These fac- 
tors are complementary to each other and 
monetary policy must seek to preserve 
harmony between all units. 

Although this report deals with a techni- 
cal subject it is presented in such carefully 
worded language that it is readily compre- 
hensible to the non-banking mind and 
should be of extreme interest to controllers 
in general because of the increasing at- 
tention which must be given to interna- 
tional economics. 

Reviewed by W. F. MAXWELL, 
Reserve Development Company. 


Annual meeting of Controllers In- 
stitute of America will be held Sep- 
tember 16 and 17, 1935, in New York 
City. Controllers are asked to have 
those dates in mind in planning their 
vacations, and their business trips to 
New York. MARK THE DATES ON THE 
CALENDAR. 


PROMOTION FOR MEMBER 
OF INSTITUTE 


H. MacDonald, a member of the 
Controllers Institute, on January 1, 1935, 
became secretary of Trade Ways, Inc., the 
parent company, and of Caravel Films, Inc. 
and of Audi-Vision, Inc., subsidiaries. 
Mr. MacDonald has been connected with 
Trade Ways, Inc. for two years. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
“THE CONTROLLER” 


A few bound volumes of the issues of 
THE CONTROLLER published during 1934 
are available. The cost of the binding is 
$2.00 and the price asked of an inquirer 
will depend on how many copies of the 


numbers issued during 1934 he may be able 
to supply as a credit against the cost of 
the ten numbers included in this volume. 


LIBRARY ASKS DONATION 
OF MAY ISSUE 


A copy of the May, 1934 number of 
THE CONTROLLER is needed to complete 
the New York Public Library’s file of 
THE CONTROLLER and the Library asks that 
any reader who is willing to part with a 
copy of that particular issue, as a donation, 
send it to The Controllers Institute of 
America, to be transmitted to the Library. 
A file of THE CONTROLLER has been made 
available to the New York Public Library. 
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to meet the complex financial management problems 
always arising in the field of practical business and 
new problems resulting from the recent extension of 
government control over private financial methods: 


FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


By W. MACKENZIE STEVENS, C.P.A., M.B.A., Ph.D. 
670 pp. $4.00 


Former Principal Organization Expert of the Federal Farm 
Board, an expert in cost and efficiency studies for various trade 
organizations, an investigator for the government on the causes 
of failure and success in marketing organization; and a Pro- 
fessor of Marketing and Financial Management. 


Part I. FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION. Explains practically and con- 
cisely the methods of financing a new or going business and why 
one method should be used instead of another under given cir- 
cumstances. 

PROCUREMENT OF CAPITAL. Amply covers the means 

and problems connected with actual procurement of capital. Also 

analyzes the problems of incorporation and public regulation of 
sale of securities. 

FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION. A complete discussion 

of co-ordinating business through the use of budgets in every phase 

—sales, production, purchases for inventories, expense, and assets. 

“This section could well be converted into a book by itself.” 


—THE CONTROLLER 


—------ = APPROVAL ORDER BLANK — - - - - - - — 


American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me for 5 days’ examination, postage paid and on ap- 
proval, Stevens’ Financial Organization and Administration. 


In 5 days TI will remit $4.00 or return the book. 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES-COMMUNICATIONS 


New York City Chosen as Place for 
Fourth Annnal Meeting of Institute 
September, 1935 


THE problem as to the place in which to hold the annual meeting of THE 
CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA in 1935 was given careful consideration 
by the National Board of Directors, over a period of several months, during which 
the officers of several of the larger Controls of The Institute were consulted to 
discover what cities, in which large numbers of members of The Institute are 
grouped, were desirous of having the annual meeting. 

Chicago and Pittsburgh in particular were given serious consideration, likewise 
Boston and Philadelphia. In several instances the officers of local Controls indi- 
cated that while their organizations would be interested in the future in undertak- 
ing the responsibility of arranging and conducting the annual meeting of The 
Institute, they felt that this year they would prefer that the meeting be held in 
New York City. It was pointed out by the officers of the Chicago and Pittsburgh 
Controls that many members of the Institute, resident in those cities, could so ar- 
range their business and personal affairs as to visit New York and probably would 
do so at the time of the annual meeting, but that fewer members of The Institute 
resident in and near New York City could so arrange their personal and business 
affairs as to visit Pittsburgh or Chicago, in case the annual meeting were held in 
either of those cities. 

Holding the convention in Philadelphia was given serious consideration, but it 
was felt that in view of the fact that the Philadelphia Control is a comparatively 
new organization it would be better to wait a year or two before asking it to under- 
take the responsibility. 

With all these considerations in mind, the National Board of Directors voted, 
at its meeting March 18, to hold the 1935 annual meeting in New York City. It 
did so, however, with the distinct understanding that in the future it will be per- 
fectly in order to have the annual meetings in any of the larger cities which are 
well represented with members of The Institute. 

With this early decision as to the place for the annual meeting the directors be- 
lieve that preparations may be undertaken this spring looking toward an unusually 
interesting and productive assemblage and program. 

The dates on which the by-laws provide that the annual meeting shall be held 
this year are September 16 and 17. Members are asked to note them on their 
calendais and to plan now to be present in New York City on those dates. 
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NEW MEMBERS ELECTED 


At a meeting of the National Board of 
Directors of THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 
oF America, held April 29, 1935, the fol- 
lowing were elected to active membership 
in The Institute: 


AXEL H. ANDERSON 
Bird & Son, Inc., East Walpole, Massa- 


chusetts. 


WINTHROP P. BAKER 
Fenner & Beane, New York City. 


LESLIE N. BrRucHS 
Thorsen & Ritchie, Inc., New York City. 
ALFRED L. CAMPBELL 
Douglas L. Elliman & Company, Inc., 
New York City. 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Wiunpsor H. CHEFFEY 
Union Switch & Signal Company, Swiss- 
vale, Pennsylvania. 

WILLIAM CRAEMER 
Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company, 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 

W. H. DupKAa 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh. 

JOHN H. EICHER 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Wil- 
merding, Pennsylvania. 

HAROLD R. ELLIoT 
Wellington Sears & Company, New York 
City. 

FREDERICK C. ELSTOB 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, New York City. 


THOMAS S. LEVER, JR. 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Oscar N. LINDAHL 
Universal Atlas Cement Company, Chi- 
cago. 

WILLIAM J. MAGEE 
Norton Company, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. 


Mauritz G. MyrELIus 
General Refractories Company, Philadel- 
phia. 
BRIAN PAGEN 
Balfour, Guthrie & Company, Ltd., San 
Francisco. 
M. H. PARKINSON, JR. 
Penn Central Light & Power Company, 
Altoona, Pennsylvania. 
RALPH T. REED 
American Express Company, New York 
City. 
JOHN SANDERSON 
The Sperry Corporation, New York City. 
Howarp W. SENTER 
Pacific Coast Aggregates, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco. 


ARLO WILSON 
The Vick Chemical Company, New York 
City. 
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(Continued from page 88) 
where it can most quickly prime the 
industrial pump. 


Regular Customers Can Not Buy 

So long as nearly half our people 
have to sell at or below their costs of 
production, they can have little pur- 
chasing power. Our manufacturing 
and distributing industries cannot pro- 
duce in large volume so long as more 
than 50 million regular customers can- 
not buy in normal volume. Only large 
volume production enables American 
industry to make profits and keep its 
prices low. 

Raising our price of gold as Great 
Britain and the many sterling area 
countries are doing, would raise our 
basic commodity prices immediately. 
We have proved that by experience— 
before we were frightened into re- 
turning to a gold standard. Raising 
our price of gold would raise our basic 
producers’ prices, and restore their in- 
come without a corresponding rise in 
the cost of living and the cost of fin- 
ished goods—that is, if we did not re- 
peat the mistake of forcing up wages 
and manufacturing costs ahead of 
basic commodities, there would be 
only a slow and limited rise in the 
cost of living. 


Gold Rising in Other Countries 

An intelligently directed price rais- 
ing program is necessary for recovery. 
No one should be afraid of it. But 
price restoration, under present world 
conditions, cannot be accomplished by 
continuing to anchor the dollar to 
gold. That tie should be severed at 
once. With the value of gold con- 
tinuing to rise in other countries, our 
commodity prices must fall so long as 
the dollar is tied to a fixed weight of 
an unstable metal. 

There is nothing to fear from such 
a price-raising program if it is carried 
out along the lines of monetary policy 
which Great Britain and the sterling 
area countries are following. 

Increases at wrong places in our 
price structure produce more unbal- 
ancing instead of correcting the price 
inequalities which have caused defla- 
tion and unemployment. 


The Controller, May, 1935 


Some places in our price structure 
are falling mow—particularly basic 
commodities. A new wave of defla- 
tion is consequently sweeping the 
country. Present world conditions in- 
crease the uncertainty as to the future 
value of gold. I do not believe there 
is a man living who is justified in pre- 
dicting when the post-war purchasing 
power of gold will return—if ever. 

The United States should recover 
the freedom of action which it en- 
joyed before it returned to a gold 
standard at the fixed price of $35 an 
ounce—the same freedom which Great 
Britain and the sterling area countries 
insist upon retaining for themselves, 
off gold, managing their currencies by 
proved modern methods. 

Getting once more off a fixed gold 
standard and staying off is the most 
urgently needed step to avert the in- 
flation which must inevitably follow 
unless the present deflation is stopped. 
Continued deflation increases need for 
government relief and further unbal- 
ances the budget. 

Let the dollar price of gold go 
wherever world forces may drive it; 
change it—raise it or lower it every 
day, if necessary, as Britain does—in 
order to control the price level of basic 
commodities. Raise the present $35 
price of gold far enough .to restore 
basic producers’ prices and income to 
a normal level—where they can buy 
from industry and industry can reem- 
ploy. 

Let Congress create the mechanism 
for modern currency management, 
with authority to readjust the price of 
gold whenever required to maintain 
reasonably stable purchasing power for 
the dollar regardless of violent world 
changes in the value or purchasing 
power of gold. 

Using the gold price lever to raise 
basic commodity prices does not mean 
inflation in the sense that we fear cur- 
rency inflation. Industrialists and 
leaders of organized agriculture who 
advocate this policy through the Com- 
mittee for the Nation proposed ade- 
quate dollar devaluation as the only 
known safe way to avoid a runaway 
inflation. 
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MEETINGSOFCONTROLS 


March 25: Pittsburgh Control: 
Speaker, Professor T. H. San- 
ders; subject, “Accounting 

Problems in Connection with 


Preparation of Form 10.” 


| April 10: Pittsburgh Control: 
_ Speaker, Mr. Roscoe Seybold; 
subject, “Inter-Unit Accounting 
Methods.” 


April 11: San Francisco Control: 
Speaker, Mr. L. G. Hanmer; 


subject, ‘Social Security.” 


April 24: Cleveland: Speaker, 
Major J. Calvin Shumberger, 
President Controllers Institute 
of America. 


April 25: New York City Con- 
trol: Speakers, William J. Gra- 
ham; subject, ‘Social Insur- 

ance’; Colonel Frank Knox; 

subject, “A Balanced Budget 


and Stabilization.” 











RECOGNIZES VALUE OF 
PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Major J. Calvin Shumberger, President 
Controllers Institute of America 


I am happy to acknowledge receipt of 
your notification of my election to member- 
ship in the Controllers Institute of America. 

As a non-practising certified public ac- 
countant the value of professional organiza- 
tion status for those similarly engaged in a 
private way is very apparent to me. The 
benefits of contact with the successful and 
outstanding members of this organization 
and the co-operative effort being made to 
set up and reach the highest standards are 
likewise apparent, and I assure you that I 
look forward to pleasurable and beneficial 
association in this very worth-while work. 

I regret that my active participation will 
be limited by the time which I can give to 
this work but assure you that it will have 
my best thought and my sustained interest. 

G. McANINCH, 
Victor Mfg. & Gasket Company. 
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DROP OF 95 PER CENT. 
IN HOME BUILDING 

Some interesting statistics with re- 
spect to residential building were 
presented in the report of Clarence M. 
Woolley, chairman of the board of the 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corporation, to the stockholders 
of that corporation. It is pointed out 
that residential construction in 257 
identical cities declined from 24,577 
new home units built in 1933 to 20,- 
846 built in 1934. These figures com- 
pare, Mr. Woolley points out, with an 
average of approximately 398,500 in- 
dividual homes constructed annually 
during the five years from 1925 
through 1929 in those cities, showing 
an almost unbelievable drop of 95 per 
cent. from the average for the earlier 
years. The figures are 1,992,000 
homes built in 257 cities during the 
years from 1925 through 1929 as 
compared with 296,000 erected in the 
five years from 1930 through 1934. 

Mr. Woolley points out that there 
were 5,000,000 marriages from 1930 
to 1934 inclusive. During the five 
preceding years a new home was 
erected for every three marriages, but 
in the second period a new home was 
built for approximately every sixteen 
marriages. 

Figuring the average life of a build- 
ing at 40 years, it is estimated that 
511,000 home units have become ob- 
solete every year since 1930. The de- 
struction of homes by conflagrations is 
estimated at 30,000 a year. New con- 
struction during the past two years was 
not sufficient to cover the fire loss 
alone. 


(Continued from page 86) 
employment and in relieving us of a 
portion of the burden of unemploy- 
ment. These advantages will result only 
if the program is carried out prop- 
erly, for if it should fail we shall not 
only have failed to go forward, we 
shall have loosed in every state a huge 
and terrifically expensive bureaucracy. 
Now that unemployment insurance has 
become in a measure a fact, the burden 
is upon every one of us to see that the 
program does not fail. 


The Controller, May, 1935 


(Continued from page 93) 


To the Secretary: 

I have just now examined the new Year 
Book of the Institute and it is even better 
than previous ones. It should be a valuable 
addition to the library of any business 
executive and particularly of a controller. 

RANDOLPH LANE, 
The New York Quinine & Chemical 
Works, Inc. 


To the Sétretary: 

I wish to not only compliment you on 
the 1934 Year Book, but feel that our In- 
stitute can be mighty proud of the work it 
has accomplished in the past year. I am 
sure that any member analyzing its con- 
tents, can feel an individual pride in his 
membership in the Institute. 

GEORGE V. LANG, 
United Engineering & Foundry Co. 


To the Secretary: 

I received my copy of the 1934 Year 
Book a few days ago. This is just a short 
note to tell you that I think it is by far 
the best Year Book we have published. All 
essential information regarding speeches, 
supplementary comments, and discussions, 
and the like, is in it. I have all three Year 
Books on my book shelf for ready refer- 
ence, and have frequent occasion to use 
them in that way. 

J. H. MacDonaLp, 
Trade Ways, Inc. 


To the Secretary: 

I have read with interest the Control- 
ler’s Year Book of 1934 and wish to con- 
gratulate all those who helped compile it. 
It is a splendid example of arrangement 
and will be a valuable reference for every 
member. 

With its attractive and substantial cover, 
I consider it symbolical of the progress be- 
ing made by the Institute. 

I am sorry that I was unable to attend 
the meeting in September, but after read- 
ing the Year Book I feel I am fully in- 
formed as to the proceedings there. 

L. D. MorGan, 
Schramm, Inc. 


To the Secretary: 

The Year Book is a true handbook of 
progress in the principles and practices of 
controllership. 

In these days of rapid change and in- 
creasing competition the Year Book might 
well be on the desk and in the mind of 
every controller in the country. 

Appreciating your most constructive serv- 
ice for the profession of controllership, 

ERNEST L. OsBorNE, 
Washington, D. C. 


To the Secretary: 

I was particularly interested in reading 
about the proceedings of the Third Annual 
Meeting contained in the 1934 Year Book, 
as I was unable to be present. The subjects 
presented and the discussions will be most 
helpful to me in solving some of the 
problems which we have in this company. 


I congratulate you on the thoroughness 
of the report, including as it does, a list of 
the officers, directors and members, as I am 
particularly interested in the list of mem- 
bers who represent some of the large and 
most prominent concerns. I also wish to 
congratulate you on the fine increase in the 
number of new members being taken into 


the Institute. F. A. Poor, 
Hygrade Sylvania Corporation 


To the Secretary: 

In reviewing the Year Book recently re- 
ceived I cannot refrain from commenting 
on a job so well done, and from con- 
gratulating you on the great success you 
have made of the Controllers Institute. 

Knowing what this Institute has meant 
to me personally, both in additional knowl- 
edge acquired and friendships gatned, I 
cannot see how any live controller can 
afford to continue to stay out. 


C. E. Price, 
Peck & Peck 
To the Secretary: 

I am pleased to acknowledge receipt of 
the 1934 Year Book of THE CONTROLLERS 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, and you most as- 
suredly are to be congratulated upon the 
composition thereof. 

These Year Books form a part of my 
reference library, and you may perhaps be 
interested in knowing that the discussions 
contained in these Year Books are indexed 
in my general index of all accounting 
papers and subjects. 

RUSSELL M. RIGGINs, 
Phillips Petroleum Company 


(Continued on inside back cover) 





CONTROLLER 
AVAILABLE 


Experienced in corporate con- 
trollership, financial accounting, 
reports for executives, budgets, 
manufacturing costs, taxes, credits 
and collections, installing systems 
and writing clear instructions, or- 
ganizing and coordinating per- 
sonnel; 20 years’ experience in 
manufacturing, 3 years in public 
accounting practice and 5 years 
importing and exporting; capable 
of making accounting survey of 
concerns contemplating reorgan- 
ization or consolidation, and if 
subsequently continued as con- 
troller or treasurer, willing to 
accept part salary and part partici- 
pation; university graduate. Gen- 
tile, native American, now resid- 
ing vicinity New York. No. 60, 
Controllers Institute of America, 
1 East 42d St., New York. 
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here’s something new under the 
AND UNDER THE STARS TOO. ae 








. . . the unique Terrace Cafe 
.... and (sh!) very modest 


prices. 


couvert. 


per person, $1.50 Saturday. 


Cool, floral terraces high above 
the sidewalks of New York 
.... the sparkling music of 
Marti Michel and his orchestra 


Gay young people call 
it the “perfect place” for lunch- 


eon, dinner and supper. Never a 


Luncheon (with music) from 65c. 
Dinner from $1.25. Supper special- 
ties from 75c. No couvert. No din- 
ner or supper check lesss than $1 























(Continued from page 104) 
To the Secretary: 

Concerning the Year Book, may I say 
that it is a notable permanent record of 
the commendable work of the officers, di- 
rectors and members active in advancing 
and broadening the field of the controller 

C. V. RIEFENBERG, 
Tubize Chatillon Corporation 


lo the Secretary: 

I acknowledge herewith receipt of 1934 
Year Book of the Institute. Have examined 
it only hurriedly and merely wish to in- 
dicate my approval of the fashion in which 
it is prepared, together with the interest- 
ing and valuable material contained therein. 

C. H. RIEVERS, 
Curtis Companies, Inc. 


Vo the Secretary: 

I think the 1934 Year Book is an ex- 
cellent piece of work—form of presentation, 
type selected, subject matter, et cetera. | 
have only one adverse comment to make, 
and it is of minor importance. I refer to 
the omission from the back binding edge, 
or reference to the year. I presume this is 
only the first of a Jong line of year books 
and that the desire is to place them all 
together on a library shelf or bookcase. 
But unless there is some reference to the 
year, selection of the desired volume will 
be delayed. Moreover, I think a long line 
of year dates, indicating continuity of pub- 
lishing and of membership of the owner, 
makes for attractiveness. In order to meet 
this objection, if you desire to do so, you 
will, doubtless, have to reduce the size of 








the type, so as to be able to get on the back 
binding the full caption shown on the front. 
WILFRED C. SIGERSON, 

Mohawk Carpet Mills 


Note This 1s the third yvear hook in the se 
ries Mr. Sigerson’ 
adopted Secretary 
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To the Secretary. 

The Institute's Year Book has been re- 
ceived. I think its contents and form of 
presentation maintain the dignity of The 
Institute. The contents are of particular 
interest to me as I was unfortunately able 
to be present at only a part of the pro 
ceedings of the annual meeting and it serves 
as a useful guide to those officers and mem 
bers who are devoting their efforts to the 
progress of our Institute. In addition, it is 
my reference to the list of representative 
executives with whom I am proud to be 
associated through this organization. 

C. ELLIs SPENCER, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


To the Secretary: 

May I say to you that the Year Book of 
the Institute is another evidence to the 
members of the effort continuously made 
on behalf of the members to make mem 
bership all that any member could possibly 
have anticipated. H. F. STorcK. 

Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc 


To the Secretar) 

I have not yet finished digesting all of 
the meat in this year’s Year Book of the 
Institute, but I do feel that you and the 
committee in charge of getting this out 
deserve congratulations for the splendid 
manner in which the proceedings of the 





annual convention are presented. The re 

port is a tribute to both you and the In 

stitute J. Hottoway Tarry, 
Empire State, Inc 


To the Secretary: 

I congratulate you on the 1934 Yea 
Book. It puts up in such good form the 
proceedings at the annual meeting. It is 
quite helpful especially to those who were 
unable to attend the meeting to have in 
such convenient and concise form the very 
interesting addresses that were made and 
discussions that resulted. 

PAUL J. URQUHART, 
Aluminum Company of America 


To the Secretary: 

I wish to acknowledge receipt of the 
Year Book of the Institute and wish to 
compliment you on the care and thought 
which have gone into its preparation. | 
feel that the Year Book, together with 
The Controller are valuable records—not 
only recording opinion on items of  cur- 
rent interests, but also recording the pro 
gressive march of the Institute. 

J. L. VoGeL, 
Signode Steel Strapping Co 


To the Secretary: 

The Year Book of THE CONTROLLERS 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA has just been ex 
amined in this office. 

This ts an excellent publication. I am 
writing to express my appreciation of the 
volume, noting especially the fine editorial 
work and the typography. 

This publication is an example of the 
care and exactness with which the control- 
ler performs his work 

B. C. WILLcox, 
The Grolier Society 
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The International Elec- 
tric Accounting Ma- 
chine AUTOMATICAL- 
LY provides complete 
printed reports from 
punched tabulating 
cards. 


N modern industry, in business and in 
everyday life, we look to and depend upon 
automatic devices . ..to inform us of impor- 
tant facts ...to save us time, money and effort. 


International Electric Accounting and Tabu- 
lating Machines apply the efficiency of the 
automatic principle to accounting and statis- 
tical work. 


Through the medium of punched tabulating 
cards, these machines automatically produce 
complete reports in printed and tabulated 
form. They supply detailed analyses which 
form dependable guides to planning, engin- 


GENERAL OFFICES: 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL-PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


eering, purchasing, production and _ sales. 
Automatically, they furnish special reports 
and statistical records which offer the busy 
executive a means of constant control. 


The machines and methods of IBM are serv- 
ing business and government in seventy-nine 
different countries. In addition to Account- 
ing and Tabulating Machines, they include 
International Time Recorders and Electric 
Time Systems, International Industrial Scales, 
Electromatic (All-Electric) Typewriters and 


IBM Proof Machines for banks. 


When you think of Improved Business 
Methods, think of IBM. Write for new des- 
criptive booklet today. 


INTERNATIONAL 


BUSINESS S MACHINES 
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